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first class table. 


Two desirable amen aan rooms, 
Friends. No. 1718 Green Street. 


OR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 


good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 


venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 





FUR NISHE D FRONT ROOM WITH BOARD 
for married couple. Private family ; home comforts. 
§16 N. Twenty first Street. 


PRESTON'S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERVILLE, PA. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1,000 feet, in the midst of an 
extensive woodland park overlooking a wide and diversified 
landscape; invigorating air; table and appointments excellent. 

Open April lst to November. 
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The Lecture Committee of the Library Association of Friends 
announce the following lecturers to appear in the Second Course 
to be delivered for the benefit of the Library. 

THIRD MONTH 28TH. 
Prof. JAMES MACALISTER, Supt. Public Schools 
of Philadelphia. 
“THE ART OF ETCHING.” 


These Lectures will be delivered in the Lecture room otf 
Friends’ Central School, Kace st. above 15th, Philadelphia. 





Co URSE OF SEVEN LECTURES 
——TO BE DELIVERED IN THE-— 


HALL OF THE ACADEMY OF THE FINE 4R78, 


BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILA. 


THIRD-DAY, 3D MONTH 20TH. 
HENRY C. McCOOK, Philadelphia. 
“Baby Life of Spiderlings.”” With lllustrations. 
THIRD-DAY, 4TH MONTH 3D 
Prof. J. RENDELL HARRIS, Haverford College. 


Subject to be announced. 


LECTURES BEGIN AT 8 P. M. 


Tickets can be obtained from any of the officers, or at the 
rooms of the Institute, 1316 Filbert street; the Friends’ Book- 
store, 304 Arch street; Friends’ Free Library, Germantown; 


Friends’ Book Association, S. W. Cor. 15th and Race streets; or 
at the Hall on the evening of the Lecture. 
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Amos HILLBORN & Co. 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SpRiInGs, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


REE Send your address on a postal card for a copy of 
LANDRETHS’ 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price List of 


- GARDEN ::SEEDS:- 


For 1888 mailed free to all applicants. Address D. Lan- 
dreth & Sons, Seed Growers and Merchants, Philadelphia, 
Penna. sansa this paper). 


THE DINGEE & CON 


>» co’s 
C SPECIALTIES. 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 


nd AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
PLANTS, & — Moon Flower, Clematis, Spring Bulbs, 
sETASLaS.” and our Wonderful 


a Beerything sent 
a. g¢ off ter Ch : vice MEW 
No MoveL LTIES 2 neice. departments. 
pages, iNustrated, describes Over 
et ais ‘CHOIG: Thi varie ge pf ROSES, 
aan to plant an thir pons for it. it, 
20 Se Eetabllaned, 


D 
DINCEE & CONARD co. 
ROSE GROWERS, WEST GROVE, CHISTER CO., PA. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 


NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 0 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holdin 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 1 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 cents each. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 





WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


H STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





soi WM. HEACOCK, sé 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


- 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. g@ When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this naper. “oa 


QUEEN. «C0. 924 mente 
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OPERA,MARINE & 


PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
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LYDIA i MURPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


[Pen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 





BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


[LADIES FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OBR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden 8t., Phila. 


Mor TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 

Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 

JOSEPH L. JONES. 


MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
* * 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST 8TYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LiIG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, Ruas, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


POWELL BRUSSELS = BENJAMIN GREEN, 
LOWELL INGRAINS. 83 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 











CHOOL PRINTING, circulars, catalogues, pro- 
grammes, note-heads, bill-heads, reports, numbered books, 
etc. Call and see samples of these that we havedone and are do- 
ing for numerous Friends’ schools and colleges. Orders by mail 
will be promptly filled. 
FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE, 
8S. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH STs. 
Entrance on Sixth St. Take Elevator. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——-THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
swely to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnwhing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be. uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods, 








STREETS. 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classica!, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. ” 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQuaRE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, address, (during vaca 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


FrRiENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


'APPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Healih- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one how 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SaMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 
Second term begins First month 30th, 1888. Courses will be 
to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 
Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 
ARTHUR H. TomLiInson, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CynTH1a G. BosLer, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 








ONSTANTLY ON HAND spnrices 


—AN ASSORTMENT OF— REASONABLE. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 


SUITABLE FOR 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 108 N. 10rH{Staeet, Philada. 


WEST PHILADELPHIA BARGAIN FOR SALE. 





HREE-STORY double house, thirteen rooms, 
modern conveniences, porches, plenty fruit and 
shade trees. Lot, 50x 150 feet. For full par- 
iculars apply to J. F. GREEN, 112 South goth St. 
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Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


OFFICERS. 
Howakp M. Jenkins, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Saran J. Asn, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Lypra A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


Phila. 


EXxecuTIvE ComMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. [Teirce, Philadelphia; 
Maris, West Cherier, ] a.; 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Swarth- 
George L. 
Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall, 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and th® Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 


HISTORY OF THE SCHOOLS, 
Both these schools have been in existence since the 
arly years of the work of colored education in the South, 
soon after the close of the war. The Aiken School was be- 
gun in 1868, with the support of the Germantown, (Phila- 
delpbia) Branch of the Freedmen’s Union Commission (of 
which Sarah F. Corlies was Secretary, and Elizabeth Dor- 
sey, Treasurer.) In later years it was sustained almost en- 
tirely by the exertions of Martha Schofield. In 1886, how- 
ever, finding the burden of its support too great, she made 
an appeal to the Yearly Meetings of Friends, in Philadel- 
phia and New York, for aid, and as part of the response to 
this appeal, this Association was organized at Philadel- 
phia, in Sixth month, 1886. 

The Aiken Schoo] has a valuable property (largely ac- 
cumulated by Martha Schofield), which has been placed in 
the hands of a Board of Trustees. A beginning has been 
made in the formation of an endowment fund. 

The school at Mt. Pleasant was established in the First 
month, 1866, in charge of Cornelia Hancock, under the su- 
pervision and with the support of the “ Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, for the Aid and Elevation of the 
Freedmen,” and was maintained for a number of years by 
that excellent organization. In late years, however, its 
funds have been raised, from year to year, almost entirely 
by Henry M. Laing, Treasurer of the Association, who like 
M. Schofield, found this tax upon him too great. 


CHARACTER OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The Aiken School had last year 270 pupils, divided into 
nine‘classes, with eight instructors. This year, the attend- 
ance is larger, and an additional teacher is employed. 
There are, this year, about 300, of whom 40 are boarding 
students. Members of the highest class are prepared to 
become teachers. All are taught industries,—the girls be- 
ing taught to cut, make, and mend garments, etc. ; the 
boys instructed in printing, carpentry, and many details 
of labor about the school property. 

The Mt. Pleasant School had last year about 100 pupils, 
with three teachers. They average, somewhat younger 
than those at Aiken. The instruction of this school has 
been carried on for two years in a church, granted free o 


charge for the purpose, the school building having been 
demolished by a storm in the summer of 1885. 
fund for rebuilding has been partly raised.) 


(A special 


THE NEED FOR CONTINUED AID. 

Those engaged in the work of instructing the colored 
people appeal to us to continue a measure of aid. While 
some progress has been made in establishing public schools 
in the South, they are yet very insufficient. The school 
term in South Carolina averages not over three months in 
the year, and the schools themselves are too few, and sel- 
dom well provided in any particular. To withdraw from 
the field yet, seems like abandoning the colored people, in 
the very midst of the work for their elevation. Moreover, 
it is evident that for years to come there will be great need 
of schools which will do more than provide mere book in- 
struction,—will, in addition to this, give practical training 
in habits of honest and orderly industry. Such work as 
this is done by these schools, and they are fully entitled to 
the confidence and help of all who are interested in the 
welfare of the hitherto unfortunate colored people. Money 
sent them is used with the utmost economy,and is made to 
yield the best possible maximum of results. The funds 
supplied by the Association go only to the compensation of 
teachers, and so far have not been sufficient for that pur- 
pose. The students either support themselves, or are other- 
wise aided. 

*,* THE ASSOCIATION EARNESTLY APPEALS TO THOSE 
INTERESTED FOR AID TO ITS FUNDS. 


Statement of Henry M. Laing, Treasurer, to 
Seventh month 1, 1887. 


RECEIPTS. 
received per Edward H. Magill, 
Henry M. Laing, Tueae., 
. ag Styer, 
‘ E.S8.5I . 
Sarah iL. Peirce, 
L. Maris, . 
' a A. Wildman, 
* E. B. Passmore, . 
8. R. Coale, , ‘ 
Ellen P. Haines, . ° ° 
Howard M. Jenkins, . 
Sarah J. Ash, . . 
Lydia Schofield, ° 
Priscilla T. Speakman, 
* George T. Atkinson, 
* Louisa J. Roberts, 
J. M. Truman, Jr.,. . 
*“* Wilmington Friends, . 
“ J. &M. Yeatman, . 
* Wm. Lioyd, . ° 
* John Comly, . 
‘“ AFriend, . e 
Thomas Doane, 
Sarah C. Fox, 
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$1,821 16 

EXPENDITURES. 

Cash paid for Books and Postals, - $ 450 
to Martha Schofield for salaries at 

Aikin,8.C., . 1,025 00 


Cash paid to A 2 Munro f for salaries s Mt 
Pleasant, . 700 00 $1,729 50 


Balance, . . > wee) ee ee $ 91 66 


HENRY M. LAING 


30 N. Turep St., Pura. 
Philadelphia, Sixth month 30, 1887. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR. 


A daily Calendar makes a most fitting and appropriate gift. 
It is a daily reminder of the giver, throughout the entire year. 
Moreover, while elegant and useful, it is inexpensive. The 
Friends’ Calendar for 1888, is a handsome design 9x12 inches, 
with a portrait of George Fox, a picture of his home, and a 
tablet containing a slip for each day in the year, with helpful 
quotations from Friends’ writings. Price 50 cents; 12 for 
$5.00. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING House 8. W. Cor. 6th and ARcH 
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SYMPATHY. 


The blessings which the poor and weak can scatter 
Have their own season. ’Tis a little thing 

To give a cup of water; yet its draught 

Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 

May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 

More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 

It is a little thing to speak a phrase 

Of common comfort which by daily use 

Has almost lost its sense; yet on the ear 

Of him who thought to die unmourned ’t will fall 
Like choicest music ; fill the glazing eye 

With gentle tears ; relax the knotted hand 

To know the bonds of fellowship again ; 

And shed on the departing soul a sense 

More precious than the benison of friends 

About the honored death-bed of the rich— 

To him who else were lonely, that another 

Of the great family is near and feels. 

—Talfourd. 





LINDLEY MURRAY. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
Ir appears that in the year 1771 Lindley Murray 
and his wife arrived at New York, aftera visit of 
about a year in England, where his father had resid- 
ed with his family for a few years, in the hope of re- 
storing his own impaired health. 

Lindley Murray’s choice of a profession was justi- 
fied by his success; legal business increased on his 
hands till the breaking out of the Revolutionary war, 
“when a general failure of proceedings in the courts of 
law took place.” We must pass lightly over the suc- 
ceeding events, resulting in the final settlement in 
England : they include changes in publicand person- 
al affairs ; loss by reason of the unsettled state of the 
country ; and eventually, with the help of his father, 
success in mercantile pursuits enabling him to secure 
an ample competence, and to purchase a beautiful 
country house about three miles from New York. 
Feeble health, however, and at least one severe ill- 
ness, with, it would seem, the beginning of that pe- 
culiar muscular weakness which continued during 
life, made a change of climate needful ; and towards 
the end of the year 1784 Lindley Murray and his 
wife again sailed for England, intending a temporary 
change. After a voyage of five weeks they landed at 
Lymington, in Hampshire. Their views seem to 
have been directed to the north, in search of a brac- 
ing air; and so, after spending about six weeks with 
their friends in London, they set out for Yorkshire. 

Pontefract, Knaresborough, Richmond, Settle, and 
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the Wolds, were severally recommended, and with 
such a prospect before them it is natural to find they 
arrived at York. Setting out from that city to visit 
Knaresborough and Harrogate, they were pleasantly 
impressed by the appearance of the house at Hold- 
gate already alluded to. They stopped the carriage, 
and the more they looked at it the more they liked it. 
From Leeds a letter was written to a friend at York 
(most likely William Tuke), inquiring whether the 
house could be hired or bought; the reply was, that 
the owner, who had greatly improved the property, 
was much attached to it as his own residence. Feel- 
ing a peculiar liking for York, and hoping that a 
suitable home there might yet be found, they hired a 
furnished house in the city for six months. About 
a month before the expiration of that time, the house 
at Holdgate, which had struck them as so desirable, 
was on sale, the owner, who was an officer in the 
navy, having accepted the offer of a ship on a distant 
station. A purchase was shortly effected, and the 
dwelling which proved their permanent homesecured. 

With somewhat improved health, Lindley Murray 
settled down in the enjoyment of his chosen resi- 
dence, but soon found an increase of infirmity, partly 
induced, as be suggests, by over-exertion in his gar- 
den. “Still,” he says, in his usual vein of quiet sub- 
mission, “I had many enjoyments and advantages yet 
left tome. I was in general free from pain ; I could 
take a little daily exercise; my appetite was good, 
and my rest at nights commonly sound and uninter- ~ 
rupted. I had the society of worthy and intelligent 
friends, converse with books, and a regular corre- 
spondence with my distant connections. I was able, 
two, to attend public worship once or twice in the 
week, which I consider an invaluable privilege.” 

The family circle in America was, however, broken 
soon after his being settled in this new abode, by the 
death, in the year 1786, of Lindley Murray’s father, 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age,—an event to which 
he alludes with much affectionate feeling. 

A daily drive in his carriage became needful when 
a walk in the garden had become impracticable, and 
the attempt to take exercise in the parlour resulted 
only in the conviction that to remain seated during 
the day was the only safe course. The result of this, 
he says, “ was in every respect beneficial. The sore- 


ness of the muscles abated ; the little tone which re- 
mained in them was not disturbed or overstretched, 
and I enjoyed an easy and tolerable state of health.” 
The road being somewhat below the level of the 
house, the few steps required for the approach to the 
ground in front would, of course, make the act of get- 
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ons id 
ting in or out of a carriage very difficult to a person 
who could only walk on a comparatively level surface ; 
consequently a board was placed from the carriage- 
door to the gate on such occasions. This “ excited 
the curiosity of persons passing, and gave rise to 
strange surmises, and to some ridiculous stories.” 
One of these stories the writer has heard of when a 
boy, which was to the effect that Mr. Murray had 
made a vow never to set foot on English soil. As 
usual with such absurd rumors, the theory was very 
wide of the mark; for, though much attached to his 
own country, Lindley Murray had more than a gen- 
eral love for Old England. In fact, he takes occasion 
to intimate that, next to his native land, there was 
none which could have afforded so much real satis- 
faction as he had found in Great Britian ; and adds, 


“ May its political fabric, which has stood the test of | 


ages, and long attracted the admiration of the world, 
be supported and perpetuated by Divine Providence, 
and may the hearts of Britons be grateful for the 
blessing.” 

An extract from a memoir in the “ Annual Moni- 
tor,” for the year 1827, may suffice to indicate the es- 
timation in which the subject of this paper was held 
by the members of his own Society in Yorkshire : 

“Lindley Murray’s religious character was formed at 
the time he arrived in England, and his after-life fully jus- 
tified the certificate of removal from the monthly meeting 
to which they belonged, and rendered him a very useful 
and valuable acquisition to York Monthly Meeting. A few 
years after his settlement as a member of it, he appeared 
in the Ministry ; and foreleven years his name stood re- 
corded in that character. But doubts on his own mind, 
as to the propriety of this step on the part of his friends, 
confirmed by the fecbleness of his voice, seemed to mature 
a belief that public ministry was not the line of his ser- 
vice, and he then requested that his name might no longer 
be enrolled as a minister. His request was granted; and in 
the autumn of the same year he was reported to the quar- 
terly meeting as an appointed elder, a station which he 
continued to fill, to the satisfaction of his friends, to the 
time of his decease, being through attention to the influ- 
ences of Divine grace, in all respects,a most exemplary 
member of our Society.” 

The letters which form the autobiographical por- 
tion of the memoirs’ do not refer pointedly to per- 
sonal religious experience, or to any definite period of 
a change of heart; but his life and conversation 
showed that Lindley Murray was a true Christian 
believer, simple and thorough ; attached to his own 
Society, but catholic in his religious sympathies. 

One rare character (we forget who) was said to be, 
like the dove, without gall; another such was he of 
whom we write. He was liberal, as, indeed, he could 
afford to be, not having a young family to provide for ; 
but his income cannot have been large, though in that 
day sufficient for a retired literary gentleman, for he 
thought it well to increase it by life annuities ; and he 
made a point, it would seem, of spending the profits 
of his literary labors on charitable or religious ob- 
jects. The amount received for the copyrights of his 
various educational publications, and one or two 
others, amounted to something lessthan £3,000. Of 
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these works it may be sufficient to say in the general, 
that they fulfilled an educational want at the time, 
and secured a circulation perhaps unequalled for 
books of this class. It would be easy, from our pres- 
ent standpoint, to suggest omissions and insertions 
in the three well-known reading books—“ Introduc- 
tion,” “ English Reader,” and “ Sequel ;” but we must 
remember that the present age is critical in no com- 
mon degree, both as to ethical teaching and compo- 
sition. No thoughtful Christian in this day would 
care to use Pope’s “ Essay on Man” for selections of 
general reading lessons; and rightly so, for though, 
indeed, the fallacies are easily met by ordinary intel- 
ligence, the line of thought is just fitted to lead the 
modern young sophist astray. “ Blair’s Sermons” 
may be heavy reading, but none the worse as an ex- 
ercise. The extracts from our best essayists, some of 
them unsurpassed as prose compositions, the poetry 
of Milton, Cowper, Goldsmith, and Gray ; and in the 


| elementary volume, a snatch from Wordsworth, as 


yet unknown to fame, yielding passages so fitted for 
the writer’s purpose,—have been in perhaps not afew 
young minds the basisof a taste for the purest English 
literature, affording life-long pleasure. “Murray’s Gram- 
mar” is lightly esteemed by modern teachers; but 
some whose early drilling was received when George 
the Third was king, may possibly still question 
whether the present system is worthy to supersede 
Murray for the study of English, and the Eton Gram- 
mar for Latin. 

The purity of style and of thought which pervades 
all his writings, doubtless tended to give them a dis- 
tinctive value. His first work, however, was not of 
the educational class. ‘“ The Power of Religion on the 
Mind” was written and printed for presentation to 
personal friends and others, but it quickly attracted 
attention, and passed through many editions. The 
copyright of this book, with that of a pamphlet on 
the duty of reading the Holy Scriptures, was presented 
to the publishers ; and all the emendations to subse- 
quent editions of his works were furnished gratui- 
tously. His biographer doubts not that they will 
tend to preserve the Anglo-American language from 
corruption. We must regret that this process of de- 
cay does not appear to have been checked, but is 
rather re-acting upon our native English. Dr. Frank- 
lin, who himself wrote such a pure style, lamented 
this tendency in his day. 

The house at Holdgate has a north aspect, and 
the room which the many friends and visitors of the 
Murrays would associate with their name was well 
fitted for the lifeof an invalid, for it had a window 
to the back as well as to the front, the latter afford- 
ing a view of the green upland on the other side of 
the road, over which a footpath led to the city. Un- 
der the trees and within view of the window was a 
wayside seat provided by Lindley Murray, which was 
long a faithful memento, and suggested to some of 
his admirers the couplet of Goldsmith, in which, as 
cited in the “Sequel to the English Reader,” it has 
been thought that the shears have been causelessly 
used : 

“The hawthorne bush with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and youthful converse made.” 











The window to the south faced a broad gravelled 
walk in the garden, leading to an octagonal summer- 
house. In the room a fire was kept burning the 
year round for the sake of a healthy circulation of air; 
on the opposite side of the room was the sofa, seated 
on which thé master of the house received his 
friends. Modest appliances for reading and writing 
were so placed as to be easily accessible, especially 
a circular stand of bookshelves, readily turned round 
at the reader’s will. Here the visitor, whether old 
or young, was kindly welcomed by that meek, un- 
pretentious, but calm and dignified man ; the child 
was drawn between his knees, an easy reading-book 
taken from underneath the sofa, and a lesson read 
to a master so attractively kind that all fear was 
lost; then the small hands were filled with ginger- 
bread nuts, a commodity for which York was some- 
what famed, and if “the child is father of the man,” 
a weakness for the like in after years may be for- 
given for the sake of the early indulgence; and the 
never-to-be-forgotten corner cupboard, from which 
dear Hannah Murray drew an unfailing supply of 
such comforts, and especially of grapes in their sea- 
son from a vinery adjoining the house. 

The engraved portrait which may be seen in the 
gallery of the Friends’ Institute was not, at the time 
of its publication with the memoirs, thought to be 
a happy one. Perhaps the chief defect may be in 
that development of the forehead to which phrenol- 
ogists give the name of “causality.” If memory 
serves us rightly, though the forehead was ample, 
the outline of the head as seen in profile was high 
rather than expanded; refinement rather than 
strength was the prevailing type throughout. 

Lindley Murray died at the age of eighty-one, on 
the 16th of Second month, 1826. His widow survived 
him about eight years, and with her death the as- 
sociation of the family with the old house at Hold- 
gate survived only in the loving memory of their 
friends. They were indeed “ lovely and pleasant in 
their lives,” and if, in “their deaths,” for a time 
“divided,” in the few short years of separation the 
one was hardly to be thought of without the other. 
Their mortal forms lie side by side near the middle 
of the Friends’ old burial-ground, Bishophill, York ; 
next to their graves that of their old and tried 
friend William Tuke; and not far off, wherever the 
exact place may be, the dust of John Woolman. 

The closing paragraph of the afore-mentioned ar- 
ticle in the “Annual Monitor” may fitly conclude 
this sketch. “In his last illness, which was of 
scarcely three day’s continuance, there is ground to 
believe that he realized what,on another occasion, 
he had expressed: ‘I have an humble trust, that, 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, I shall 
be made one of those happy beings who are employed 
in his service in the realms of light and joy.’” 

Henry Hipstey. 


——[—]—]—[—[—[—$_{—__———>—=_—— === 


Ler this be thy purpose, O friend!—to observe 
the law of right, and to do it. Then the sunshine 
and the storm, the night and the day, the heat and 
the cold, of life’s discipline will foster and mature 
the grain for garner in the sky.--N. A. Slaples. 
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THE HOPEFUL OUTLOOK FOR FRIENDS. 
A series of social gatherings among the membership 
of the Friends’ meeting at West Chester, Pa., has 
been held during the winter. At one of these, on 
the evening of the 9th instant, President Edward H. 
Magill, of Swarthmore College, delivered an interest- 
ing address on “ The Hopeful Outlook of the Relig- 
ious Society of Friends.” He said that while we had 
heard much said of the declension of the Society, 
and while it was not to be denied that there were 
some causes for this apprehension, there was a bright- 
er side to the subject, and he proposed to review 
these, speaking also of the evidences that the Society 
was still greatly needed, and therefore could not be 
permitted to disappear. First among the proofs of 
its strength and value he placed its adherence to 
the cardinal principle of Quakerism,—the Immediate 
Revelation of the Holy Spirit. This, he said, con- 
tinues to be upheld, in its purity and simplicity, by 
all branches of our religious organization. The few 
exceptions to this statement, some of whom have 
given prominent expression to their views, are really 
not Friends, and have been gradually finding their 
proper places in other religious denominations. Dif- 
ferences of opinion upon less important matters have, 
from time to time, caused divisions among us, and 
have resulted, in various places, in separations of 
different branches from each other, which separa- 
tions are greatly to be deplored. But even these 
causes of discouragement are now likely to decrease 
instead of increase with every passing year. That 
broad and catholic liberality which is constantly 
growing in all of the other religious denominations 
of the world, is also exercising a most salutary influ- 
ence among us. There is, everywhere, more and 
more of a willingness to emphasize points of resem- 
blance, and overlook points of difference between 
those of varying forms of religious belief. 

Setting aside all minor matters, we are surely 
bound together by a bond sufficiently broad and firm 
for the groundwork of any religious organization. 
That God teaches his people himself by the direct 
influence of his Holy Spirit upon the mind and the 
heart, and that Jesus Christ is our perfect pattern 
and exemplar whom we should ever strive to follow, 
in all the ordering of our daily lives; what more can 


| we need as the foundation of our faith—the rock up- 


on which to build our church? Surely we can well 
afford to place in the background, or to ignore, other 
matters of faith in the elaborate creeds of man’s de- 
vising, which have caused so much bitter contro- 
versy that but to name them here would be to need- 
lessly excite anew antagonistic views and profitless 
discussion. 

President Magill then spoke of the suggestions of 
a “reunion” of the several branches of Friends. 
This he favored, but he said that it could only come 
about by laying aside old causes of dispute, and that 
it must be founded on the primary principle of 
Friends’ faith, without attempting to enforce uniform- 
ity of view upon every point of doctrine. What a 
power for good, he said, would the Society of Friends 
become, if all branches could be united on common 
ground. Surely we can all say that we acknowledge 
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God as our Father—our Teacher—our Guide—who 
speaks to us all directly, if we will but hear his voice 
as he did to the seers and prophets of old ; and that 
we accept Jesus Christ as our perfect pattern and ex- 
emplar, whose spotless life we should ever strive to 
imitate. 

Among other causes for encouragement he enum- 
erated the First-day schools, the increased disposition 
to social and friendly intercourse, the pbilanthropic 
work, and the steadily developing activity in educa- 
tional effort. Hesaid that Friends have always been 
a people who have been deeply interested in the edu- 
cation of their children, and in the early history of 
the Society in this country, school-houses and meet- 
ing-houses were regularly built side by side. This 
was a sufficient indication that, in their minds, edu- 
cation must be the hand-maid of religion. But, in 
process of time, as the general school system im- 
proved, and government schools were established, 
Friends began to entrust their children to these and 
to neglect keeping up separate schools in connection 
with their own meetings. The sad effects of this 
change began to show themselves plainly within the 
past half century. Interest in the meetings dimin- 
ished, and young Friends were fast becoming scat- 
tered and connected with various other religious de- 
nominations. A healthy reaction in this respect 
came in time to prevent the most disastrous results. 
Now we are rapidly building up excellent schools in 
most localities where Friends reside, and these are 
producing their natural effect, in connection with the 
First-day school, of increasing the interest in our 
Society. But it is no longer in these schools of com- 
mon grade alone that the interest of Frierds is cen- 
tered, and upon which they feel that they must de- 
pend. It is now beginning to be wet! understood 
that to prepare teachers who are properly qualified 
to take charge of these schools, colleges and schools 
of higher grade are essential. And it is now toward 
the proper support of these, as well as of our schools 
of every grade, that the earnest attention of Friends 
is being directed. Those of large means are thinking 
of the best methods of aiding in this great work. 
The largest sum of money ever left by one individual 
for educational purposes, within the limits of our 
Religious Society, has been left within the past year, 
to the yearly meeting of Friends in Philadelphia. 
This has been wisely left, with few or practically no 
restrictions, to establish a boarding school for Friends’ 
children and others, somewhere in Eastern Pennsy!l- 
vania. There is every reason to believe that the 
funds of this great foundation will be so wisely di- 
rected that it will bring a good business education, or 
an ample preparation for college, within the easy 
reach of every child within the limits of our Yearly 
Meeting. Is not this one most hopeful prospect 
for the future of our Religious Society ? And that all 
who desire it, even those of the most limited means, 
and especially those who are to become the teachers 
in our schools, may partake freely of the greater ad- 
vantages presented in a full college course of study, 
it is hoped that those among us blessed with an 
abundance of this world’s goods, will feel drawn to 
follow the noble example of John George and other 
benefactors to the cause of education. 


= ————aaE——————— 
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CHEERFUL WORDS. 


“How good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity,” says the royal psalmist— 
the sweet singer of Israel—comparing it to the oil 
poured upon the head of Aaron, that ran down his 
beard, and to the nether-most skirt of his garment, 
representing the unbounded love of God, which 
reaches far and wide, em bracing all who are willing 
to come under its holy and blessed influence. These 
realize it to be as the dew descending from heaven, 
where the Lord commands a blessing over life forev- 
ermore. O, cherish it,dearly beloved friends and peo- 
ple, more than aught beside; that we may be the 
children of our Father in Heaven, and be numbered 
with the wise virgins who were diligent in procuring 
oil in their vessels and had their lamps trimmed and 
burning, so that when the bridegroom came they 
were prepared to enter with him into eternal rest. 
How beautiful, strengthening, and encouraging to 
view, spiritually, vessels filled with the love of God 
in the heart, and adorned with the light of heaven, 
giving light to those around and proclaiming to them 
in the impressive language of the prophet, “Come 
ye and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to 
the house of the God of Jacob; and he will teach us 
of his ways and we will walk in his paths.” And all 
who are obedient to the Divine call are the children 
of God, and great is their peace. Blessed be his ador- 
able name! it is a peace the world with all its show 
and glitter can never give, nor with its frowns or ad- 
versity take away. REBECCA PRICE. 
‘allston, Md., Third month 1, 1888. 


WHITII ER AND THE COLORED PEOPLE. 
Tue following characteristic letter of J. G. Whittier 
to the colored citizens of Washington, D. C., in reply 
to a communication from them on the occasion of his 
late birthday, will be of interest to many readers: 

Oak Knot, Danvers, Mass., Jan. 9. 

To R. H. Terrell, Esq. and George W. Williams, 
Esq., Washington, Gentlemen: Among the great 
number of tokens of interest and good-will which 
reached me on my birthday none have touched me 
more deeply than the proceedings of the great meet- 
ing of the colored citizens of the nation’s capital, of 
which you are the representatives. The resolutions 
of that meeting came to me as the voice of millions 
of my fellow countrymen. That voice was dumb in 
slavery when, more than haif a century ago, I put 
forth my plea for the freedom of the slave. 

It could not answer me from the rice-swamp and 
cotton-field ; but now, God be praised, it speaks from 
your great meeting in Washington and from all the 
colleges where the youth of your race are taught. I 
scarcely expected then that the people for whom I 
pleaded would ever know of my efforts in their be- 
half. I cannot be too thankful to the Divine Provi- 
dence that I have lived to hear their grateful response. 

I stand amazed at the rapid strides which your 
people have made since emancipation; at your in- 
dustry, acquisition of property, your zeal for educa- 
tion, your self-respecting but unresentful attitude to- 
ward those who formerly claimed to be your masters, 
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your pathetic but manly appeals for just treatment 
and recognition. I see in all this the promise that 
the time is not far distant when, in common with the 
white race, you will have the free, undisputed rights 
of American citizenship in all parts of the Union, 
and your rightful share in the honors as well as in 
the protection of the government. 


Your letter would have been «nswered sooner if | 


it had been possible. I have been literally over- 
whelmed with letters and telegrams which, owing to 
illness, I have been in a great measure unable to 
answer or even read, 

I tender to you, gentlemen, and to the people you 
represent, my heartfelt thanks, and the assurance 
that while life lasts you will find meas I have been 
heretofore under more difficult circumstances, your 
faithful friend, Joun G. WHITTIER. 
—The Current. 


DAY BY DAY. 


One of the hardest lessons to learn in life is that 
great works require long periods of time for their 
completion, and that great truths are only slowly 
apprehended and applied. The work that can be 
achieved in a day generally lasts but for a day, but 
a work which is the result of a training of a life- 
time often secures that life bevond life which Mil- 
ton had in mind in his famous reference to great 
books. Nothing is more inspiring than to note the 
gradual disclosure of power and influence which re- 
side in a great new thought. Let such a thought 
enter the mind of an age and it will slowly but 
surely penetrate all thinking and all knowledge, and 
give them both a new order and meaning. The law 
seems to be that the greater the thought or the 
work, the longer the period required for its com- 


plete development and comprehension. Everybody — 


recognizes this principle as it is illustrated in na- 
ture and in art and in more material forms of hu- 
man achievement, but how few of us get from it all 
the comfort and inspiration it contains for our own 
lives! We are impatient of the ignorance in which 
we are obliged to live; we rebel against the imper- 
fect knowledge with which we are compelled to act. 
We almost resent the refusal here and now to in- 
clude us in the full purpose of the divinity that 
shapes our ends. We forget that because those ends 
are great and life is immortal that the purpose of 
our being can be only slowly apprehended by us, 
and that the very greatness of the training to which 
we are subjected and of the purpose which is being 
wrought out in us makes it impossible even for the 
Infinite Mind to make our lives clear and compre- 
hensible to us. We must be content to take each 
day’s offer of duty and responsibility and opportu- 
nity, to accept each day’s sorrow or discipline or dis- 
appointment, and wait until in the completed career 
these successive steps and stages are seen in their 
proper relation to each other and disclose the truth 
which lies in fragments in each. One who masters 
a foreign language begins with a few words, learns 
them painfully by heart, slowly forms them into 
sentences, gradually discerns the meaning of those 
who have written in this foreign tongue, but sees 
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everything under a mist. At last there comes a day 
when the toil ceases, the mist rises, and the thought 
lies clear and beautiful in the language that was 
once itself incomprehensible. So must it be with 
the last great thought of our lives. When we have 
learned it word by word, and painfully put word with 
word in the slow framing of the sentence, there will 
come a time when it shall lie to us as clearly revealed 
as the most familiar command in our Father’s house, 
—Christian Union. 


THE IMAGINATION. 

I uRGE a proper and careful use of the imagination. 
If you will learn to command your thoughts, your 
conduct will take care of itself. The widest gate into 
man, both for good and evil, is the imagination. It 
is holding the forms or pictures of evil before the 
mind without intending that they shall become acts 
that lead at last to their commission. We fancy how 
it might be; we picture the gratification ; we turn 
the forbidden thing over and over, and deem it ex- 
cusable because it is all within the mind, and so has 
no reality. The imagination is strong in early life, 
and often—before the dangers of its fascination are 
learned—the mind is made a chamber house of evil 
imagery, especially for the passions. Conduct 1 

mains pure, but evil is wrought in the imagination, 
But imagination and conduct are made for each 
other. Thought means conduct; fancy and reality 
approach each other, drawn by natural affinity. The 
hour of special temptation comes, and the smolder- 
ing fire flashes into open sin. We are prone to say 
that thinking does not harm, that one may think of 
anything so long as he acts rightly, forgetting that all 
evil springs first out of the heart, and then mounts 
into the mind, whence it issues into action. Sudden 
and unusual temptation accounts for some sin of the 
sort we are considering, but most of it springs from 
brooding upon it, from feeding the imagination upon 
its forbidden pleasures, from turning it over and over 
in the mind like a sweet morsel in the mouth. When 
there is such a habit as this the will and conscience 
lose their power. When we consent to an evil deed 
in thought, we involve the will to a certain degree. 
When we dwell on a forbidden indulgence, the con- 
science is partly won over. One cannot thus indulge 
in fanciful pictures of evil without weakening the 
power of the will and conscience, as well as of those 
finer qualities that stand guard about us. It is true 
that we cannot avoid the momentary thought and 
impulse, but it is one thing to have passing thoughts 
on such matters, and another to cherish and prolong 
them. As the wise father said: “‘ We cannot prevent 
the birds from flying over our heads, but we can pre- 
vent them from building nests in our hair.” I am 
not now speaking of the sin of allowing such images 
to stay in the mind, but of the danger. Keep a pure 
heart if you would have a pure life. Make your 
mind clean if you would have aclean record. Our 
directions and courses come from within; as we 
think, so are we and so we act. If wesuffer ourselves 
to think in vile ways, we shall become vile. Hence 
the very hardest part of the battle you have to fight 
is just here, and here the victory is to be won. There 
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is enough around and within us to start the mind in 
these directions—pictures in windows, posters in the 
streets, scenes upon the stage, items in the newspa- 
pers, the stirrings of desire in ocurselves—enough 
there is to start the fancy on its fatal errand if we 
but give it the reins. There is but one thing to do 
when the mind gets to running in this direction and 
that is—to stop it. Down brakes! Get on another 
track. 

The imagination is our noblest faculty. By it we 
make discoveries, and escape the limitations of space, 
and create new worlds of beauty. Itis too grand a 
faculty to be used for lust; but because it is what it 
is, it can be so used, and with awful power. Hence 
the need of keeping control over it—using it only in 
ways that are high and beautiful and good.—T. T. 
Munger, D.D., on Personal Purity. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 

No lesson has been prepared for the last week of this 
quarter, it being thought that a review, or a lesson on 
Temperance, Peace, or some such moral subject, might 
be profitable. 

Next week we shall take up the Lessons for the 
second quarter of the present year, continuing the 
study of the New Testament. It is the earnest de- 


sire of the committee having the important duty of | 


preparing these lessons that they be studied in the 
light of the broader interpretations of Scriptures 
that the enlightened study of these excellent writ- 
ings within the past few years has made possible, and 
it is a noticeable fact that in this reéxamination 
the views of Friends are vindicated to an extent that 
is quite surprising, or would be were we not conscious 
of the hidden power of the Divine Spirit which as 
we suffer it to rule in and regulate our lives, opens to 
the understanding the saving knowledge of the truth 
as taught by Jesus, giving evidence of the continuity 
of religious thought which from age to age makes 
for righteousness. 

It is greatly to be desired that in taking up the 
lessons, it be done in a manner to interest the young 
and hold them permanently to the Society. What- 
ever collateral information can be brought in, in con- 
nection with the lessons, will be helpful. The simple 
lesson, without the side-lights that help to make it 
clear and understandable, must be dry and uninter- 
esting to most of the young people. The object they 
are intended to accomplish is mainly suggestive. It 
must necessarily be so, in the brief space allotted to 
each. A careful study by the teacher of the times, 
the social usages, and the methods of thought, will 
be of great helpfulness. 


I po not know whether my future lies 
Through calm or storm, 

Whether the way is strewn with broken ties 
Or friendships warm. 


This much I do know: whate’er the pathway trod, 
All else unknown, 
I shall be guided safely on; for God 
Will keep his own. 
—Sarah K. Bolton. 
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SORROW AS GOD'S MESSENGER. 
Sooner or later, sorrow comes to every home. No 
conditions of wealth, or culture, or social standing, 
or even religion, can exclude it. When two young 
people come from the marriage altar and set up their 
new home, it seems to them that its joy never can 
be disturbed, that grief can never reach their heorts 
in that charmed spot. 

For a few years, perbaps, their fond dream re- 
mains unbroken. The flowers bloom into still soft- 
er beauty and richer fragrance. The music contin- 
ues light and joyous, with no minor chords. The 
circle is unbroken. Child-lives grow up in the ten- 
der atmosphere, blessing the home with their love 
and lovableness. The household life flows on softly 
and smoothly, like a river, gathering in breadth 
and depth as it flows. In other homes all about 
there are sorrows,—bereavements, or griefs that are 
sorer than bereavements; but amid these desolations 
of the dreams of other households, this one remains 
untouched, like an oasis in the desert. But not for- 
ever does the exemption continue. There comes a 
day when the strange messenger of sorrow stands at 
the door, nor waits for bidding and welcome, but en- 
ters and lays his withering hand on some sweet 
flower. 

The first experience of grief is very sore. Its 
suddenness and strangeness add to its terribleness. 
What seemed so impossible yesterday has become a 
fearful reality to-day. The dear one whom we held 
so securely, as we thought, that we never could lose 
her, is gone now, and answers no more to our call. 
It seems to us that we never can be comforted; that 
we never can enjoy life again, since the one who 
made for us so much of the gladness of life has been 
taken away. The time of the first sorrow is to every 
life a most critical point, a time of great danger. The 
way is new and untried; one over which the feet have 
never passed before. At no other point, therefore, is 
wise and loving guidance more needed. Many lives 
are wrecked on the hidden reefs and the dangerous 
rocks that skirt the shores of sorrow’s sea. Many 
persons find in grief an enemy only, to whom they 
refuse to be reconciled, and with whom they contend 
in fierce strife, receiving only bruising and harm to 
themselves in the unavailing conflict. 

An impression prevails that sorrow is in itself a 
blessing in its influence ; that it always makes holier 
and better the lives that it touehes; but this is not 
true. Sorrow has in itself no purifying efficacy, as 
some suppose, by which it removes from sinful lives 
their blemishes and stains. The same fire which re- 
fines the gold destroys the flowers. Sorrow is a fire 
which in God’s hand is designed to purify the lives 
of his people, but which unblessed produces only 
desolation. It depends on the relation of the suffer- 
er to Christ, as friend or enemy, and on the recep- 
tion given to grief, whether it leave good or ill where 
it enters. But ina Christian home, where the love 
of Christ dwells and holds sway, sorrow should al- 
ways leave a benediction. It should be received as 
God’s own messenger; and we should welcome it, 
and listen for the divine message it bears. 

For God’s angels do not always come to us, as we 





are apt to imagine them coming, in radiant dress, 
with smiling face and gentle voice. Thus artists 
paint them in their pictures. Thus we fancy them in 
theirministries. We think of them as possessing rare 
and wondrous loveliness; so, no doubt, they do, as 
they appear before God. : 

But how may we make sure of the benedictions 
that sorrow brings? 
death to those who reject it; and sorrow, though it 
be God’s evangel, comes oft-times and goes away 
again leaving no heavenly gift. How must we treat 
this dark-robed messenger, if we would receive the 
heavenly blessings it bears in its hands? We must 
welcome it even in our trembling and tears as sent 
from God. We must believe that, coming from him, 
it is a messenger of love to us, bearing_a true blessing 
for us, though it be a loss or a pain. Some golden 
fruit lies hidden in the reugh husk. Some bit of 
gold in us God designs to be set free from its dross 
by this fire. There is some radiant height beyond 
this dark valley to which he wants to lead us. 
Christ himself accepted and endured with loving 
submission the bitter sorrow of his cross because he 
saw the joy set before him waiting beyond the sor- 
row. In the same way we should accept our griefs, 


because they are but the shaded gateways to peace 
and blessedness. Not to beable to take from our Fath- 
er’s hand the seed of pain is to miss the fruits of 
blessing which can grow from no other sowing. If 
we are wise, we will give sorrow as cordial a welcome 
as joy, for it is from the same loving hand, and brings 
gifts as good and gol« 


jen.—J. R. Miller, D.D. 


THE BRITISH OPERATIONS IN BURMAH. 


Tue London Herald of Peace, giving an account of 
a wanton attack upon native villages in Burmah, by 
some of the English soldiers now in that country, 
makes the following editorial remarks : 

“To our mind there is something utterly repul- 
sive and humiliating in these expeditions of ven- 
geance, in which our countrymen indulge, in all parts 
of the world, at the mere impulse of their own cruelty 
or caprice. No attempt is ever made to identify the 
actual offenders concerned, in any outrage we under- 
take to avenge. The ravages which we commit are 
wholesale and indiscriminate. The instructions giv- 
en and acted upon seem to be— Kill and burn and 
devastate on a. sufficiently large scale, and we may 
hope the guilty parties will be among those who are 
punished or destroyed.’ That was the case in tbis 
instance. The outrage was committed in a village six 
miles from Bhamo. But we read of four villages be- 
ing destroyed, besides another village burnt by a sec- 
ond expedition, at a place which was thirty miles 
south of Bhamo. We may well say with our great 
poet : 

‘Oh this work 
Of retribution in a human hand; 
’Tis havoc and not justice.” 

One evil effect of it is this, that it demoralizes 
not only the actors in such scenes, but the whole 
nation. Weremember hearing Mr. Cobden once say, 
that he distinctly recognized a deterioration in the 
national character from this very cause. ‘I recollect,’ 
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he said, ‘a time when any appeal against wanton 
acts of violence and blood used to awaken a prompt 
sentiment of indignation among our people, but it is 
no longer so. We have done so much of that kind 
of work in India, China, and Africa, that the national 
conscience seems to have become seared, and in con- 
demning them we are now sometimes jeered at in- 
stead of being applauded.’ And we venture to say 
that no greater degredation can befall any nation 
than to become hardened to acts of inhumanity. 

“ The simple truth is that our policy in Burmah 
was a policy of robbery and rapacity. The pretexts 
on which we intervened were transparent and con- 
temptible. The real and only reason was that cer- 
tain mercantile and other adventurers coveted posses- 
sion of the country. There were teak forests and 
diamond mines, which provoked their cupidity, and 
there was a possibility of extended trade.” 


A GOOD RESOLVE. 

Hvueu Miter has told how, by one act of youthful 
decision, he saved himself from one of the subtle 
temptations so peculiar to a life of toil. When em- 
ployed as a mason, it was usual for his fellow-work- 
men to have an occasional treat of drink, and one 
day two glasses of whiskey fell to his share, which 
he swallowed. When he reached home he found on 
opening his favorite book, Bacon’s “ Essays,”that the 
letters danced before his eyes and that he could no 
longer master the sense. “The condition,” he says, 
“into which I had brought myself, was, I felt, one of 
degradation. I had sunk by my own act, for the 
time, to a lower level of intelligence than that on 
which it was my privilege to be placed, and though 
the state could have been no very favorable one for 
forming a resolution, I, in that hour, determined I 
would never again sacrifice my capacity of intelligent 
enjoyment to a drinking usage ; and, with God’s help, 
I was enabled to hold by this determination.” 


I BELIEVE in those long, comely series of books 
labeled “ Complete Works.” If you read a poet’s mas- 
terpieces, you know them. If you have read every- 
thing which he has written, you know him. When 
you have become convinced that some great author, 
particularly some great poet, is really worthy of your 
study, that you must have him not simply as a recrea- 
tion of an idle hour, but as the companion of your life, 
then go and get all his works; put them, as near as 
may be, in the order in which he wrote them, and 
read them once, at least, straight through from end 
to end.—Phillips Brooks. 


CurIsTIAN, let the fact that the birds of the air 
have food, and the grass and flowers beneath your 
feet are clothed with loveliness, be an argument and 
token to you of the love of God, who will supply you 
with food and cover you with raiment.—Stevenson. 


Gop takes men’s hearty desires and will instead 
of the deed, where they have not the power to fulfill 
it; but he never took the bare deed instead of the 
will— Richard Bazter. 
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SUSAN ROBERTS. 


Ir becomes our painful duty to record the decease | 


of our beloved friend and co-worker, Susan Roberts, 
which took place almost without warning on Fourth- 
day evening, the 7th inst. She had been in failing 
health for several months past and incapacitated for 


literary labor, but there seemed to be some improve- | 


ment in her general health and we had the hope in 


which she shared, that ere long she would be able to | 
* take her place on the editorial staff again, a placeshe | 


had held since 1874. 
ation with Friends’ Intelligencer she, in company 
with an intimate friend, made an extended tour 


through Europe, parts of Asia, embracing Palestine, | 


and the north of Africa. This tour occupied twenty- 
two months, during which she was a regular contrib- 
utor to our paper, and the series of letters graphically 
describing what passed before her observation, with 
much historical information, are worthy a place in 
the permanent literature of the time. 

She was a woman of large literary ability, fearless 
and outspoken in what she believed to be right, and 
ever ready to advance the cause of education with a 


hearty welcome wherever she went. 
Her loyalty to the principles and testimonies of 


the Society into which she was born was unswerving, | 


and of late years the part she has taken in the relig- 
ious work of her monthly meeting (Race street) has 
been of great value. 

She had the pen of a ready writer, the breadth 
and scope of her culture extending into the best 
literature of her own and of other languages, with 


much acquaintance with nature and the various fields | 


of scientific research. The initials “S. R.” were al- 


ways welcomed by our readers, who will greatly miss | 


the pleasant, hopeful pictures of life and its duties so 
conspicuous in all her contributions. 
A religious service lasting half an hour was held 


In the early part of her associ- 
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pressiveness. The body was interred with her par- 


| ents and other members of the family in the old 


Friends’ burying ground at Moorestown. 


As a comrade with whom we have journeyed long 
and pleasantly, we recall her many gifts and the 
willingness with which they were used for our bene- 


fit. In the feeling of desolation that almost always 


| comes to us when the call is so sudden, we query, if 
| ever again we shall be able to enjoy the like of her 





in Philadelphia, at which a large concourse of her | 


friends were gathered. 
were spoken and the quiet dignity and earnestness of 
The 
company then proceeded to Moorestown, where relig- 


the occasion were very impressive. funeral 


ious services were held, with the same solemn im- 


Tender and loving words | 


‘ 


brightness and versatility of talent. It was her plea- 
sure to do her part to advance the intellectual life 
amongst Friends and, at the same time, she keenly 
But her memory 
will remain to us a stimulus to keep on in the work 
she loved so well, her mission being ended here, and 


her rest secure. 


enjoyed our spiritual communion. 


BISHOP.—In Philadelphia, Third month 8th, 1888, 
John R. Bishop, in his 78th year. Interment at Mt. Holly, 
N. J. 

BUNTING.—At his residence, Clifton Heights, Dela- 
ware county, Pa., Third month 5th, 1888, Joseph S. Bunt- 
ing, in his 49th year. Son of Keziah R. Eyre, of Phila- 
delphia, and the late Jabez Bunting, of Darby, Pa. A 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia. 

CLINE.—Third month 3d, 1888, Collom Cline, aged 88 
years. Interment from Plymouth Meeting-house, Pa. 

COOK.—On Tenth month 8th, 1887, after a long and ‘se- 
vere illness, Levi Cook, aged 67 years, 10 months, a 
member of Miami Monthly Meeting. 

DUDLEY.—Jennie, daughter of Ruth Dudley, died at 


her home in Richmond, Ind., on the 16th of Second month, 
1888, aged 43 years. She was a remarkably pure, unselfish, 


: } and devoted daughter, having labored many years to as- 
pen and a personal magnetism that won for her a | 


sist in the support of her widowed mother. Her quiet, 
loving, yet unpretentious manner, made her a favorite 
with all who knew her well. At her funeral there was a 
large attendance of sympathizing friends. The services 
were according to the usage of the Society of Friends, of 
which she was a consistent member, and testimonies were 
borne to her pure life and amiable disposition. 

EDWARDS.—At the residence of his son, in New York 
city, Third month 4th, 1888, Benjamin Johnson Edwards, 
aged 65 years, 8 months, 10 days. Interment at West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 


ERWIN.—On the 24th of Second month, 1888, Samuel 
Erwin, of Richmond, Indiana. 


HANSELL.—Third month 8th, 1888, Lizzie H., wife of 
Albert Hansell, aged 31 years, 10 months, 24 days. Inter- 


ment from Rancocas Meeting-house, N. J. 


MARTINDALE.—Third month 10th, 1888, Charles Mar- 
tindale, in his 87th year. A member of Byberry Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. 

MEARS.—At the residence of his brother, Joseph T. 
Mears, Branchtown, Philadelphia, suddenly, Third month 
5th, 1888, Edward B. Mears, aged 75 years. 

MORRISSON.—On 6th inst., at Chicago, Robert, son of 
James L. and Lydia C. Morrisson, and grandson of the late 
Robert Morrisson, of Richmond, Indiana, 








PYLE.—On Third month 1st, 1888, at the residence of 
her nephew, David L. Pyle, Lydia Lewin ; member of Broad 
Creek Particular Meeting. Interment on the 3d inst., at 
Broad Creek. 

ROBERTS.—On Fourth-day evening, Third month 7th, 
1888, Susan Roberts, in her 55th year. A member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. Interment 
at Moorestown, N. J. 

THORPE.—On Ninth month 14th, 1887, Miriam Thorpe, 
of heart disease, aged 72 years; a member of Miami 
Monthly Meeting. 

WEBSTER.—On Seventh-day, Third month 10th, 1888, 
Rebecca N., wife of Edmund Webster, aged 54 years. A 
beloved member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia held at Spruce street. The removal of this 
dear Friend will cause many hearts to sorrow, and create 
a void which it will be difficult to fill. She was a very 
useful member of the Central School Committee and an 
efficient director of Friends’ Boarding House. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE—XVII—THE EU- 
ROPEAN SPIRIT OF WAR. 

Brussets, February 22d, 1888. 

Ir among your readers there are any who believe in 
the early triumph of peace principles, a glance at the 
condition of Europe must certainly impair their con- 
fidence,—unless, indeed, the very destructiveness of 
the agencies prepared for the approaching war may 
by utterly disabling the combatants seem calculated 
to bring on a long period of peace. I am satisfied 
that neither your readers nor the general public have 
any idea of the extent to which the appliances for 
mutual slaughter have been improved since the last 
war. And though such details are beyond the ordi- 
nary scope of a religious paper, I think any one who 
takes an interest in the progress of the human race, 
may contemplate with profit this aspect of man’s 
fate as well as that produced by pestilence or earth- 
quake. 

The allied forces that invaded the Crimea in 1855, 
held their ground there a year against all the efforts 
of the Russian Empire, and forced it to make a hu- 
miliating and disastrous peace, amounted to about 
one hundred thousand men. The French forces that 
drove Austria out of Italy and humbled that proud 
monarchy in the dust did not number 200,000 men. 
The army collected by Napoleon III. in 1870, for the 
invasion of Germany was about 226,000 men, and the 
German army that actually invaded France and laid 
the Empire prostrate was, I believe, not quite so nu- 
merous. 

Such were the grand armies twenty years ago: 
to-day they are ten times as numerous and _ thirty 
times as efficient as engines of slaughter. 

Germany has now 3,600,000 trained and disci- 
plined soldiers, well officered and thoroughly 
equipped; and a law has just passed adding 700,000 
men to the army and giving $70,000,000 (U. S) to 
equip them. So admirable is the organization that 
two million men could be put in the field in ten 
days, and a million and a half in a few days more be 
in reserve. The German army is said to be the 
finest in the world, and in particular is said to be very 
far superior to every other in its commissioned offi- 
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cers. The German military system which is the 
model for all Europe, and is followed more or less 
closely by all, renders the whole male population 
liable to military duty from 18 to45 years of age. Soon 
after reaching the age of twenty the youth is called 
into service and for nearly three years is rigidly 
drilled and disciplined. He then returns home, but 
in each year until he reaches 30, serves two terms of 
two months each; and thenceforth serves about four 
weeks in each year. 

The German standing army is 450,000 men. 

France has a standing army of 550,000 men, and a 
reserve of 2,500,000, all trained soldiers. It has cost 
twice as much as the German army, but is not equal 
to it either in organization or in discipline. 

Austria, with a population larger than that of 
France, has only 2,000,000 men under arms, and in 
reserve, but is actively and anxiously improving her 
army. 

Italy has a still smaller army than Austria, but 
like Austria is improving diligently. 

Russia has a standing army of 850,000 men, and 
in reserve 4,000,000, all “ perfectly instructed, ” says 
the report I quote from; but though the official or- 
gans within a few days have claimed that this army 
is fully equal to the German, yet writers who discuss 
the subject, think it inferior in every respect, except 
in number and material, to that of any other Great 
Power. Russia, however, has a vast cavalry of 200,- 
000 men, and having more horses than all the rest of 
Europe besides, can maintain this terrible force in 
efficiency. 

The Germans, French, and Italians are armed 
with the magazine or repeating rifle. The Austrians 
will very soon be so armed, for their factories are 
working to their utmost capacity. The Russians 
have not formally adopted this arm, but are content 
for the present with the breech-loader, except for 
some special corps. The magazine rifle is supposed 
to increase the efficiency of the soldier three-fold, if 
not more, 

England, in regard to her army, pursues an en- 
tirely different course. She depends, as did Carthage 
of old, upon mercenaries. She has, indeed, a very 
small body of militia, and a larger number of volun- 
teers, which, together with a standing army of 120,- 
000, may make half a million, But, altogether, they 
would hardly make a break fast for a French or German 
army. And this is recognized, if not openly admit- 
ted—as it sometimes is. The sea-—the “ silver streak” 
—that divides the Islands from the Continent, is 
her reliance, and Parliament will not hear to peti- 
tions of commercial men who are anxious to tunnel 
it, though they offer to provide means to flood it ata 
moment’s notice. Depending thus for existence on 
the command of the sea, England maintains a navy 
larger, not only than that of any other Power, but 
larger than any combination deemed possible to be 
formed against her. France is second in naval 
power. Russia (in ships) is third, and Italy, fourth. 

In the next war it is fully understood that France 
and Russia will be pitted against the other Great 
Powers, and that with these last some of the smaller 
Powers will be induced to cast in their lot. 
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This picture of militarism is not complete without 
noting the fact that all male members of the reign- 
ing families on the continent are soldiers by profes- 
sion. Their ordinary dress is the military uniform, 
from the aged Emperor of Germany down to the 
youngest grand-duke. Frederick the Great of Prussia 
when a youth fled from the insane brutality of his 
father, and was forthwith tried by court-martial for 
desertion, was condemned, and was saved from the 
death of a deserter only by foreign interposition. 
When, a few weeks ago, the remains of the Emperor 
Napoleon III. and his hapless son were removed from 
their temporary resting-place to the mausoleum pre- 
pared for them at Farnsborough, their poor bodies 
were not borne in hearses, but were hauled on gun- 
carriages and attended by a military escort, as became 
warriors! And so when the Germans under King 
William of Prussia had conquered Napoleon IIT. and 
France, he was made Emperor, as we may say, on the 
field of battle ; just as before the Christian Era, the 
Roman soldiers after a brilliant victory were accus- 
tomed to salute their leader as Imperator, Commander 
par excellence, and thus originated the title of Em- 
peror. The profession of arms is that of the gentle- 
man, and in Central Europe where social distinctions 
are prized more than we can understand, the officer 
is eligible to any society. Even statesmen aspire to 
be soldiers, and Bismarck when he made his great 
exposition of the political situation and policy of Ger- 
many, was attired in the uniform of his rank as, I 
think, a general. 

Joun D. McPHerson. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

WHITEWATER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tue Whitewater Quarterly Meeting of Friends was 
held at Milton Ind., on the 3rd of this month, and 
the attendance was good, many of the younger mem- 
bers being of the number. The business of the 
meeting was conducted in a prompt manner and 
much interest was manifested in the proceedings by 
all present. 

In the evening of 7th day, the 3d, the First-day 
School Quarterly Association assembled. The atten- 
dance was large, visitors from Richmond, Fall Creek 
and Maple Grove First-day schools being present, 
and members of other denominations were also in 
attendance and seemed interested in the proceedings. 
The exercises consisted of recitations by scholars and 
several essays, and consideration of subjects relative 
to First-day school work. Interesting reports were 
presented from the various schools, showing a con- 
tinued interest and growth. Wm. C. Starr, of Rich- 
mond, read a very interesting essay on ‘‘ The Houses 
we Build.” 

A flourishing school, of which Aaron Morris is 
superintendent, meets every First-day morning at 10 


o’clock, and it was pleasing to notice the assembly of 


children, youth, and adults, under the care of teach- 
ers who held the attention of the various classes, in 
the lesson under consideration. 

The meeting for Worship on First-day morning 
convened at 11 o’clock, and. during the hour was 


| 
| 


| 
j 
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ministered unto by several persons in feeling testi- 
monies. 

Milton is a pleasant town, in Wayne County, Ind., 
about 16 miles west of Richmond, and is surrounded 
by a productive farming country. Two railroads pass 
the place north and south, and at Cambridge, two 
miles north, one of the great through lines under con- 
trol of the Pennsylvania system passes east and west. 

The next meeting of the First-day School Quar- 
terly Association will be held in Richmond, Ind., 
next Sixth month, on the evening of the day of 
Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, and we hope for 
another pleasant and profitable gathering. G. 


Tue Committee having charge of the matter of 
locating a meeting-house in Baltimore, have pur- 
chased a plot of ground 144 feet front on Park avenue 
at the corner of Laurens, running back 130 feet to a 
20 feet street. This is about one square from the 
boundary of the city, but it is expected that the 
next Legislature of Maryland will enlarge the city 
limits to take in a considerable tract, some of which 
is pretty well settled. 

Building operations most likely will be commenced 
about the beginning of Fourth month. The house 
is to be of stone, 55 by 70 feet inside measurement, 
with a vestibule 11 feet wide. 

There will also be erected fronting on Laurens St., 
33 feet, and running back 105 feet, forming an L with 
the main building, a house for the accommodation of 
of men’s business meetings, committee rooms, First- 
day school, Library, and Lecture Hall. In the base- 
ment, which will be about 2 feet below the ground, 
the kitchen and lunch room are to be located. The 
premises are in a high location on a hillside, and the 
soil dry gravel. 


A Frienp in the West with opportunities of 
mingling with many branches bearing the name of 
Friend, thus writes: “I am satisfied if the reunion 
wave is overin the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: it 
is a pleasing dream to those who do not recognize 
the utter impracticability. Things simply are as 
they are, and must be accepted. It will, 1 am con- 
vinced, have to be something beyond a mere precon- 
ceived and arranged-for plan that brings it about, if 
there ever be a coming together. There are occasional 
great surges of thought and feeling answering to ex- 
ceptional conditions, which bring about results that 
could not be reasonably anticipated. That it is be- 
yond my power to conceive anything of this nature 
powerful enough to weld us together does not prove 
that such is impossible. While we are waiting for it 
there is the plain duty to be faithful to each post and 
especially to avoid the prejudiced, partisan, attitude, 
which, after all these years, has not been wholly out- 
grown.” 


A Frienp writing from Westland, Ohio, says: 
Our new meeting-house is finished excepting the 
shutters. By using the seats that were in the old 
‘house and one of the old wood stoves there will be 
sufficient funds to pay all the indebtedness. 

Grateful thanks are expressed for the aid received 








from New York which prevented the necessity of 
selling part of the ground and was quite a relief. 

The hope is expressed that the little meeting may 
yet see a brighter day, although the membership is 
now so small. Some not in membership have seemed 
anxious they should have what they term “a dedica- 
tion of the new house,” but sickness and unfavorable 
weather have prevented other than two meetings 
and a funeral. If any one feels inclined to send 
these Friends literature for circulation they will 
gladly attend thereto. 

LOANS OF EASTERN MONEY ON WESTERN 

MORTGAGES. 

Some weeks ago,a friend and reader of our paper 
wrote the editors a very earnest private letter on the 
subject of the advertisements which we print of in- 
dividuals and companies who loan money in the 
Western States on “ farm mortgages.” Our friend’s 
letter need not be printed in full, in order to give its 
substance, but an extract or two will convey this. 
He says: “Are you aware what these advertisements 
mean? Ifthe poor emigrant settler in the Far West, 
who has to earn a scanty subsistence by the labor of 
his own hands, only paid 7 per cent. interest, and no 
more, I should have nothing to say. But before he 
can get the money he has to pay a bonus or premium 
to these wealthy companies. In case of 
a mortgage for $1,000, he receives only $900, but he 
pays interest on the whole amount. If the mortgage 
runs for five years, he pays $35 interest on the $100 
which he never received. Is this right and honest? 
I know you have never thought of this.” 

The letter of our correspondent brings up an in- 
teresting subject. We have had, at previous times, 
suggestions that money placed in the farm mortgages 
of the West would not be safe,—that the business 
was overdone, and loans were being made on insufli- 
cient security, which would cause losses to the East- 
ern lenders. We must take the opportunity to deal 
with this idea, as well as the view presented above. 

In the first place, weshould say we believe all the 
parties who advertise in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL are trustworthy ; we do not knowingly ad- 
mit any other class of advertisers. We have obtained 
from them, therefore, some statements of fact con- 
cerning the business of loaning money on mortgage 
in the West, and the purport of it will, we think, 
relieve any anxiety on the subject, such as that ex- 
pressed by our correspondent. In brief, the main 
facts are these; (1) that the rate of interest in the 
West, (especially in Kansas, Nebraska, and other 
States where these mortgages are largely placed), has 
been greatly reduced, so that the farmers there are 
now procuring loans at rates which are little higher 
than those paid by farmers in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
a few years ago; (2) that this reduction has been 
due to the large sums sent from the East to the West 
for investment, under the systematic, and generally 
safe, business arrangements of the persons and com- 
panies who have given these mortgages their special 
attention ; (3) that the weight of mortgage burden, 
in proportion to value of land and crops, is proba- 
bly less in the West than with us, here. Presuming 
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that the loans are honestly made, we do not think 
there is any element of oppression in them to the 
prudent borrower, or of risk in them to the prudent 
lender. 

The communications which we have from the ad- 
vertising parties whom we have asked for facts are 
mostly rather long, and cannot all be printed entire, 
but we shall give some extracts first, and then en, 
deavor, either in this issue or a subsequent one to 
print more fully the parts that are of further interest. 

As to the rate of interest in the West, the Jarvis- 
Conklin Mortgage Trust Company say : 

“The rate of interest to investors in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri, etc., is from 6 to 7 per cent., gen- 
erally the lower figure on first-class security. Higher 
rates indicate a weak security, very slight margin, or 
some deficiency in the status of the borrower. . . . 
In regard to commissions charged,—say on the aver- 
age 1 per cent. [making thé rate to the borrower 7 to 8 
per cent.] per annum, by first-class Investment Com- 
panies, . . . this includes the cost of exchange 
with New York, office expenses, examination of 
property, supervision of tax-payments, and all inci- 
dental fees.” 

The Philadelphia Mortgage and Trust Company 
say: “In some of the States of the West, notably 
Indiana and Illinois, farmers were obliged to pay, in 
the earlier periods, from 12 to 18 per cent. for money 

. whereas, at the present time, it is compara- 
tively rare for the Western borrower to pay more 
than 8 per cent. for his money, and in fact it rarely 
reaches so high a figure, except in the more recently 
settled parts of the newer States.” 

The Equitable Mortgage Company say: “It is well 
known that many years ago, 10 per cent., 12 per cent., 
and even much higher than that were common rates 
of interest in the West; whereas, now, the larger and 
more conservative Loan Companies loan directly to 
the farmer for 6 per cent. and a small commission that 
will enable them to handle the business at a living 
profit. Were it not for the large Loan Companies 
that are organized for the safe and systematic con- 
duct of the business of loaning Eastern money to 
the Western farmer, this condition of things would 
have been impossible, and the Western farmer would 
still be paying the very high rates prevailing a few 
years ago.” 





LETTER FROM THE JARVIS-CONKLIN CoMPANY. 

Editors FrRieNDs’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL ; 

Esteemed Friends :—The feeling that the rates of in- 
terest and commissions bear beavily on the borrower, 
while evincing a careful regard for the rights of oth- 
ers, is not warranted by the facts of the case. The 
rate of interest to investors in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri, etc., is from 6 to 7 per cent., generally the 
lower figure on first-class security. Higher rates in- 
dicate a weak security, very slight margin, or some 
deficiency in the status of the borrower. 

Under a similar rate of interest (7 per cent.) the 
State of New Jersey has become wealthy and pros- 
perous, able to send large amounts of money to her 
relatives and friends in the West, and this notwith- 
standing the well ascertained fact that its soil will 
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not unassisted produce near the money return per 
acre as the new lands of the West. 

The percentage of interest to product is much less 
in the West than in the East; thus in Pennsylvania 
it is 21.8 per cent.,in Kansas 12.4 per cent. Thus, 
the farmer in Pennsylvania who mortgages his farm 
for 40 per cent. of its value pays away 8.7 per cent. of 
his average crop whilst the farmer in Kansas pays 
only 4.9 per cent. An exact computation would 
make even a more unfavorable showing for the East- 
ern farmer, as Eastern farms are generally incum- 
bered to a greater per cent. than those of the West. 
Surely there is no grinding of the borrower shown by 
comparison of results. 

The labor necessary to work 160 acres in Kansas 
is not nearly so great as required in the East whilst 
the cost of fertilizers is entirely saved. 

In regard to commissions charged, say on an av- 
erage of 5 per cent. per annum by first-class invest- 
ment companies, it must be remembered that this in- 
cludes the cost of exchange with New York, office 
expenses, examination of property, supervision of 
tax payments, and all incidental fees, which in an 
ordinary transaction here are itemized into about 
twenty charges of conveyancing expenses, which fre- 
quently aggregate as great a percentage,—or even 
more on small sums. 

The following, from a Western paper, shows the 
local view of the matter : 

“During 1885 the amount of money invested in 
these mortgages approximated about $3,250,000, while 
during the past year there has probably been in the 
neighborhood of $25,000,000 invested. The reasons 
for this rapid increase are to be found in the demon- 
strated safety of these securities when made by care- 
ful, responsible, and not too sanguine agents or com- 
panies, and in the growing recognition of Kansas 
City as the financial center of the South-west. East- 
ern capital, at first unacquainted with the natural 
resources and rapid development of the West, was 
very chary of investing in its farm mortgages, and 
this prejudice was only overcome after a careful in- 
vestigation of the situation. The result has been that, 
during the last two years especially, these securities 
have been in the most eager request by Eastern in- 
vestors and millions of dollars formerly invested in 
various enterprises in the East have found safe and 
profitable investment in these securities. 

“Mr. Edward Atkinson, a well-known and admit- 
tedly able Eastern writer on industrial subjects, has 
been making an investigation of the subject covering 
various terms from four to thirty-eight years. In a to- 
tal business of 200,000 mortgages with a total of $180,- 
000,000 loaned, we find that there have not been 
1,000 foreclosures, and that there has been a profit on 
the foreclosure account. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive of a stronger argument than this in favor of the 
safety of these securities.. The Boston Herald has 
also been investigating the subject, and in a very 
able and conservative article shows that these secu- 
rities have proven very safe investments. It says 
that of the $105,000,000 held by Massachusetts in real 


estate mortgages, about 3} per cent. is held under 


foreclosure, while the largest of the Western farm in- 











vestment companies doing business in Boston hold 
only about 3-5 of 1 per cent. of its real estate invest- 
ments under foreclosure. ‘This seems to show,’ 
says the Herald, ‘that it is as safe as savings banks 
investments in Massachusetts.’ 

“As to the safety of these securities when negoti- 
ated by careful, responsible companies, there can be 
no doubt. The only possibility of danger lies in 
those securities negotiated through companies or 
agents where reckless mismanagement induces a 
greed which violates every suggestion of ordinary 
business prudence. The growth of the business and 
the anxiety to secure this class of securities has 
brought about a competition which presents the only 
possible element of danger in the situation. If any 
trouble should arise in the matter, it will not be from 
any weakness in the general character of the securi- 
ties, but from the fact that investors are led into tak- 
ing mortgages bearing higher rates than those offered 
by conservative, careful companies.” 

And again, the Kansas City Journal, speaking in 
regard to their financial condition, says: 

“Tt may be stated as a general proposition, that 
Western farmers do not, to any extent, borrow from 
the sheer necessities of the situation, as do the farm- 
ers of the East and South. They are, withall, very 
conservative borrowers, but they have found this 
cheap Eastern money a most excellent investment 
in buying more land, more stock, and in making va- 
rious kinds of improvements.” 

From all the information furnished by statistics 
and by private letters, I am fully satisfied that the 
Western farmer, borrowing 40 per cent. of the value 
of his land at 7 per cent. and commission, (equiva- 
lent to8 per cent. nett,) will, with ordinary industry 
in ten years be a lender to others. 

This has been the experience of the older West- 
ern States. Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois have been 
established on a firm financial basis whilst paying 
even higher rates of interest than those now ruling 
with their more Westerly neighbors. As it was 
profitable for them to do this, so it isin Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, etc. If it were not so the demand 
for money for these States would cease. The bank- 
rate in the farming region beyond the Mississippi is 
from 1 to 2 per cent. a month, so that the prudent 
farmer gets his capital from the East at less than one- 
half the average home rate, and is as well satisfied 
with his share of the transaction as the Eastern lend- 
er. In fact, without Eastern capital the great West 
would develop very slowly indeed; and we are all so 
closely connected that the prosperity of the West is 
one of the most important factors in the prosperity 
of the East with its commerce and manufactures. 

Looking at the matter in a general way itis safe 
to infer that the ability of the West to pay prompt- 
ly and without distress its Eastern obligations 


| is evidence that the latter do not bear hardly on 


it, and that the transaction is mutually advanta- 
geous. The experience of conservative Western 
mortgage companies is that their borrowers pay 
their obligations with commendable promptness, 
evidencing that they have not entered into obliga- 
tions distressing or onerous to them. 








Hoping these facts may quiet any uneasiness 
among Friends of the correctness of the principles 
involved in the business, we are, very truly, 


JaARVIS-CONKLIN MortGAGE Trust Co., PER E. 


TEMPERANCE WORK. 

Tue Young Temperance Workers connected with 
Norristown First-day school held their regular 
monthly meeting in Friends’ meeting-house of that 
place, on the evening of the 8th inst., Charles Nay- 
lor, President, and Mira Michener, Secretary, in their 
chairs. Abbie B. Potts and Annie B. Thomas read 
selections. George L. Maris then delivered an ad- 
dress. His remarks were original and to the point, 
and he was listened to with much attention. Frances 
Sprogel followed in a recitation, and Mary Stabr in 
the answering of a referred question. After the 
calling of the roll the meeting adjourned. 

L. W. H. 


TWO SURPRISES. 
A WORKMAN plied his clumsy spade 
As the sun was going down ; 


The German King, with a cavalcade, 
On his way to Berlin Town, 


Reined up his steed at the old man’s side. 
“My toiling friend,” said he, 
“Why not cease work at eventide 
When the laborer should be free ?” 


“T do not slave,” the old man said; 
“ And I am always free ; 
Though I work from the time I leave my bed 
Till I can hardly see.” 


“ How much,” said the King, “ is thy gain in a day?” 
“ Eight groschen,” the man replied. 

“ And thou canst live on this meager pay?” 
“ Like a king,” he said with pride. 


“Two groschen for meand my wife, good friend, 
And two for a debt I owe ; 
Two groschen to lend, and two to spend 
For those who can’t labor, you know.” 


“Thy debt?” said the King; said the toiler, “ Yea, 
To my mother, with age oppressed, 
Who cared for me, toiled for me, many a day, 
And now hath need of rest.” 


“To whom dost lend of thy daily store?” 
“To my boys—for their schooling ; you see, 
When I am too feeble to toil any more, 
They will care for their mother and me.” 


“ And thy last two groschen ?” the monarch said, 
“ My sisters are old and lame; 
I give them two groschen for raiment and bread, 
All in the Father’s name.” 


Tears welled up to the good King’s eyes. 
“Thou knowest me not,” said he ; 
“ As thou hast given me one surprise, 
Here is another for thee. 


“Tam thy King; give me thy hand,”— 
And he heaped it high with gold— 

“ When more thou needest, I command 
That I at once be told. 
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“ For I would bless with rich reward 
The man who can proudly say 
That eight souls doth he keep and guard 
On eight poor groschen a day.” 
—R. W. McAlpine, in St. Nicholas. 





WE ARE UNFAITHFUL. 
IF man could rule, his love of change would mar 
The purple dignity that wraps the hills ; 
Pluck out from the blue sky some perfect star 
And set it elsewhere, as his fancy wills ; 








Train the gnarled apple tree more straightly up; 
Lift violet’s head, so long and meekly bowed, 
With some new odor fill her purple cup, 
And gild the rosy fringes of a cloud. 


For mark! Last year I loved the violet best, 
And tied her tender colors in my hair; 
To-day I wear on my inconstant breast 
A crimson rose, and count her just as fair. 


We are unfaithful. Only God is true 

To hold secure the landmarks of the past; 
To paint year after year the harebell blue 

And in the same sweet mold its shape to cast. 


O steadfast Nature, let us learn of thee! 
Thou canst create a new flower at thy will, 
And yet through all the years canst faithful be 
To the sweet pattern of a daffodil. 
—May Riley Smith in The Cosmopolitan. 


THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
(PHILAD’A). 

Tue establishment of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences was the resnit of the united efforts of a few 
young men who possessed a liking for the investiga- 
tion of natural science, but had little opportunity to 
improve themselves in the study. John Speakman, 
an apothecary at the corner of Second and Market 
streets, may be said to be the founder of the institu- 
tion. He induced Jacob Gilliams, a dentist, to join 
with him. He was acquainted with Thomas Say, of 
Gray’s Ferry, who had some reputation as a natural- 
ist, and through him he became known to Say’s 
neighbors—William Bartram, the botanist, and Alex- 
ander Wilson, the ornithologist. There was conver- 
sation among them on subjects of natural history, 
and the result was that on the 25th of January, 1812, 
six persons, including Speakman and Gilliams, met in 
the store of the former. Among the others were at least 
two persons who had received educations which may 
have turned their interest to natural science. These 
were Dr. Girard Troost and Dr. Camillus McMahon 
Mann. With John Shinn, Jr. and Nicholas S. Par- 
mentier, the matter of establishing a society was dis- 
cussed and determined upon. In March the associa- 
tion had debated its constitution, etc., and agreed 
upon collecting a “ museum of natural history, a li- 
brary of works of science, a chemical experimental 
laboratory, an experimental philosophical apparatus, 
and every other desirable appendage for convenience 
of illustration and for the advancement of natural 
knowledge.” 

Their first regular place of meeting was in a small 
room over the millenery shop at No. 121 North Sec- 
ond street, near Race. A few months afterwards the 
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books and museum were removed to No. 78 or No. 80 
North Second street, above Arch. The library was 
commenced upon eight periodicals, selected by a 
committee appointed in January, 1812, as being best 
suited for the purposes of the society. About the 
end of July, 1815, the Academy of Natural Sciences 
removed from the house on Second street to a new 
building, specially erected for its use by Jacob Gil- 
liams, one of its founders, on a rear end of a lot on 
the north side of Arch street, between Front and 
Second, to which access was had by a passage be- 
tween adjoining buildings fronting on the street. 
The society occupied these quarters until the early 
part of the year 1826, when it purchased the build- 
ing and lot formerly of the New Jerusalem Church, 
at the southeast corner of Twelfth and Sansom 
streets. This structure had the peculiarity of being 
without windows; it was nearly square in form, sur- 
mounted by a dome and lantern, by which light was 
furnished to the interior. The Academy remained 
there for about sixteen years, before which time the 
crowding of the museum, cabinets and library ren- 
dered it necessary to seek more spacious quarters. 
The new hall, at the northwest corner of Broad and 
Sansom streets, was finished and occupied 1840. At 
first the hall showed but two stories from the outside, 
the upper one of which was, however, of lofty ceil- 
ing and height, sufficient to carry about three galler- 
ies running round the four walls. Another story 
was subsequently added to accommodate the,.growing 
collection. 

In 1875 as the result of contributions from citizens 


and others, the society was enabled to purchase the 
lot of ground on Nineteenth street, extending from 
Cherry to Race, on a portion of which was built the 
handsome green stone edifice in the collegiate style, 
which is now used for the purposes of the institu- 


tion. It was first occupied January 11th, 1876. So 
great has been the increase in the museum and libra- 
ry that this structure has already proved itself too 
small for its purposes, and the officers of the acad- 
emy are eagerly indulging in hope that means will 
soon come to them whereby they will be enabled to 
add to the buildings upon the lot appurtenent, in 
which there is ample room. 

The library increased very slowly during the four 
years succeeding its foundation. It received an im- 
petus in 1816, when William Maclure became a mem- 
ber. He began by the presentation of books in that 
year, and in the succeeding year, having been elect- 
ed President, his contributions increased. The next 
benefactor to the library was Dr. Thomas Say who 
upon his death bequeathed his collection of books 
on entomology in 100 volumes. In May, 1845, Dr. T. 
B. Wilson presented ‘‘Owen’s History of British Fos- 
sil Mammalia and Birds,” a rare and costly work. 
During the succeeding twenty years Dr. Wilson pre- 
sented most elaborate and expensive works on natu- 
ral history and scientific travel, and others that were 
valuable and scarce. His contributions in that time 
numbered 8,800 volumes, besides pamphlets, and he 
also spent liberal amounts of money for binding and 
preparation of the volumes. Edward Wilson, who 
resided in England between 1850 and 1857, gave 4,184 





volumes for the use of the library. At his death, 
March 15th, 1865, Dr. Thomas B. Wilson bequeathed 
$10,000 to the academy, and directed that $300 of the 
annual income should be given towards the salary of 
a librarian, and that the balance should be spent for 
the purchase and binding of books. 

In February, 1875, Isaiah V. Williamson present- 
ed to the academy $25,000 in ground rents, the in- 
come of which was to be expended for the purchase 
of scientific books, and for no other purpose. This 
gift brings in about $1,800 a year, which, together 
with the balance of the Wilson bequest which 
amounts to about $300, are expended for expensive 
illustrated scientific works. 

From the income of these funds have been bought 
the large, beautiful, and costly works of Gou ld, the 
naturalist, upon “ Humming Birds,” “ Birds of New 
Guinea,” “Birds and Animals of Australia,” and oth- 
ers, making a complete set of thewritings of this 
author; Bleecker’s Fishes of the East Indies,”Gran- 
didier’s “Madagascar, ”’etc.; the Elephant Folio edition 
of Audubon’s “ Birds of America,” Elliot’s “ Ornitho- 
logical Monographs,” including his superb work on 
pheasants and birds of Paradise. This is probably 
the most elegantly illustrated work on descriptive 
natural history ever published. The plates were 
drawn by Joseph Wolf, and red by hand in the 
most approved style. 

There is a very large collection in about 150 vol- 
umes, of the works of the celebrated naturalist, Lin- 
neeus, of which “Systema Natura” takes up 85 vol- 
umes. The botanical writings of the philosopher are 
included in this collection. Sonnini’s edition of the 
works of the naturalist Buffon is in 127 volumes. 
The “Flora of Austria,” in five folio volumes, and 
the “ Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland,” are illus- 
trated by the process known as “ nature printing.” 

Dr. Martin’s “ Flora Braziliensis,’ a magnificent 
book, is a present from the Brazilian Government. 
Pfluger’s Archives are in 40 volumes. Sipthorpha’s 
“ Flora Greca” is handsomely illustrated with col- 
ored plates. There is a full set from the British Gov- 
ernment of the reports of the ship Challenger expe- 
ditions in explorations of the great oceans and seas. 
It is in 32 volumes. 

On conchology the library contains, it is believed, 
every important title ever published on that subject. 
The collection has been very much increased by Geo. 
W. Tryon, Jr., recently deceased, who gave his own 
valuable library and kept up full knowledge on the 
subject by his important work, “ The Manual of Con- 
chology,” which has exhausted the bibliography of 
the subject. 

In 1817 the Society commenced the publication of 
the “Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
of Philadelphia.” It was published for twenty-five 
years, occasionally, whenever there was suflicient 
matter to warrant the printing. The first series was 
completed in eight volumes. Thesecond, commenced 
in 1847, has been continued ever since, and has 
reached about fifteen volumes. The“ Proceedings” 
of the Academy was commenced to be published in 
1841, and still continues. It contains reports of the 
transactions of the society, official papers connected 








therewith, and statements of progress. These publi- 
cations are exchanged with the learned societies of 
the world, which send in return their own journals 
and transactions. There are now 380 of these ex- 
changes.. Those of European societies bring more 
than they take. Their publications have added ma- 
terially to the strength of the library, which is now 
estimated to contain 35,000 volumes. 

After forty-five years it was found advisable, whilst 
uniting scientific scholars of various likings and pur- 
suits in the entire body, still to allow the division of 
members for the cultivation of special departments 
of science, according to their tastes. In 1868 the bi- 
ological section was organized from the Biological So- 
ciety of Philadelphia. With this soon was joined 
the Microscopical Society of Philadelphia. The two 
now form the biological and microscopical section. 
The conchological section was organized in 1866. It 
published the “ American Journal of Conchology.” 
In 1875 the American Entomological Society of Phil- 
adelphia gave up its organization and became a sec- 
tion of the academy and brought in its valuable li- 
brary and collections. 

The set of publications of learned societies is be- 
lieved to be the most complete in all departments in 
the library of any association in America. In early 
sets there is a complete line of the transactions of 
the Philosophical Society of London in 178 volumes, 
running from 1665 to date; the early editions of the 
Academies of Sciences of Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Mad- 
rid, Florence, and Turin are on the shelves. It should 
be understood by everyone interested in this matter 
that, although this splendid library has been accumu- 
lated for the advantage of its members, they are in 
no way selfish about the use of books. Any respect- 
able person, on the introduction of a member, may 
go to the Academy building day after day with full 
privilege to consult and study the various books that 
may be needed by him, and with kind and ready 
courtesy on the part of the officers of the institution. 

Within recent years the privilege of membership 
has been accorded to women, and quite a number 
have availed themselves of the fine opportunity thus 
afforded to prosecute scientific studies.—Condensed 
from Phila, Ledger. 


HOW THE FISHES LIVE IN WINTER. 


Tuere are few sights more interesting in the winter- 
time than a shallow lake of fresh water, when its 
surface is covered over by a smooth, glassy coating of 
ice. In this great mirror one can see reflected the 
bottom of the lake, with its wealth of living mosses 
and grasses, its upright plants and weeds, and its 
brightly colored herbs of various kinds, which carpet 
the whole bed of the lake with almost tropical lux- 
uriance. Through this submarine forest the inhab- 
itants of the water glide, appearing unmindful of the 
cold which is paralyzing all nature above, and gazing 
with fearless wonder at any who may trouble them- 
selves to look into their glassy prison. The wall 
which separates their home from the outer world pro- 
tects them from the severe cold of winter, and keeps 
them from passing into that torpid state which charac- 
terizes the life of nearly all land animals and reptiles. 
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The life of the fish in winter-time is a curious 
study in many respects. Many of the fresh-water 
fishes are so sensitive to changes in the atmosphere, 
that a sudden cold wave sweeping over the country 
will often so chill’the water as to cause the death of 
hundreds of the small swimmers. On the other hand, 
the carps and eels may be frozen up in solid blocks 
of ice for long periods, and when thawed out again 
will resume their former life and activity as if nothing 
had occurred. The eels are partly hibernating fish, 
and when not searching for their food in the winter 
months, they coil themselves up in the eel-grass, and 
remain in a semi-torpid state until the demands of 
hunger arouse them to renewed life. Inthe Great 
South Bay, on the south coast of Long Island, this 
grass is very abundant, and the eels living in it are 
so numerous that many fishermen make a comfort- 
able living in catching them. Ordinarily the eel is a 
most lively fish, and it is only by skillful work with 
the spear that one can catch them; but the extreme 
cold of the water robs them of much of their activ- 
ity, and while coiled up in the eel-grass a child could 
spear them. When the bottom of the bay near his 
hole is all worked over the fisherman increases the 
size of the hole by the’use of his axe, and goes through 
the same operation in another place. Usually at the 
close of the day, his box is full of both large and 
small eels, for which he receivesseveral cents a pound. 

Gold fishes, carps, and eels are often able to subsist 
without food for months during extremely cold 
weather. The temperature of the fluid has great in- 
fluence on their vital functions, and consequently on 
their appetites. Many fresh-water fishes cease to 
feed altogether in the course of the winter, and the 
most tempting bait may be placed within their reach 
without their showing any signs of recognition. The 
fresh-water trout—one of the shyest creatures of our 
brooks and ponds in the summer-time—will remain 
perfectly still in the months of January and Febru- 
ary, when a baited hook is floated near its mouth. 
It will not even attempt to swim out of the way, un- 
less the hook touches its side. Many thoughtless 
people, who are either ignorant or careless of the 
fact that the fishes are spawning, take advantage of 
their gentleness, and wantonly kill them, or cast them 
up on the bank. They usually frequent the shallow 
waters of the stream at this season of the year, where 
the pebbly bottom affords a good place for deposit- 
ing their spawn, and it is an easy matter to capture 
them, or even to throw them up on the shore with 
the hand. A pike hook, fastened to the end of a long 
slim pole, can be used with considerable effect, and 
in one hour more destruction done than the amateur 
fisher imagines. 

The winter is generally the great breeding sea- 
son for fresh-water fish,and when the warm weather 
of spring begins to open the brooks and ponds, the 
small fish are swimming about in large numbers. 
During the breeding season the character of the fish 
changes very noticeably. The coloration of the male 
at this period is much brighter and more variegated 
than that of the female. The male trouts are gayly 


decked out with brilliantly spotted coats and beauti- 
fully colored crimson fins, while the females are dis- 
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tinguished by their sober and sombre-looking hues. 
After the period of propagation is over, the male be- 
gins to lose much of its brightness, and to assume its 
former beautiful, but not gaudy dress. The female, 
likewise, gradually changes its appearance, putting 
on, as it were, its spring dress, and preparing itself 
for a presentable appearance on the sportsman’s table. 

A few of the fresh-water fish have their vital 
functions lowered at the approach of cold weather, 
and they hide in sheltered holes on the banks, or in 
the patches of moss near the bottom of the streams 
or lakes, where they remain in a semi-torpid condi- 
tion, and refuse to go out in search of food. In lakes 
with muddy bottoms they bury themselves in the 
mud and do not come forth again until the approach 
ofspring. In this way some fishes have been enabled 
to pass through long-continued droughts, when the 
water of the lake or stream has been entirely dried 
up. By imbedding themselves in the mud, and pass- 
ing into a torpid state, they do not suffer from the 
effects of the weather. After burrowing into the 
mud, they coat the inside of the small cavity with a 
layer of hardened mucus, which preserves them from 
decay. In this condition they can live for an indefi- 
nite period, coming out again when the water is of 
the right temperature. 

Through the ice of a shallow lake of water, it is 
not difficult to see the small fishes swimming about 
or remaining stationary oversome particularly eleva- 
ted ground where the ova is deposited. But the 
least blow with the foot or a stick on the ice will 
cause them to disappear in the mud or mosses, leav- 
ing not even a ripple of water behind them to mark 
their flight. Besides the noise which striking the 
ice makes under water, there is an unpleasant sensa- 
tion communicated to the fishes, which greatly re- 
sembles the shock from an electric battery. When 
the fish are close to the surface, a sudden and severe 
blow on the ice, delivered before the little swimmers 
have time to escape, will often kill many of them 
outright. The shock on their nervous system is 
about the same as that of a sudden gigantic explosion 
on the nerves of the ear. The little inhabitants of 
the water seem to understand this, and as soon as the 
ice is occupied by skaters or sliders, they disappear 
in the mud, or seek safety in another part of the lake. 
The sensations which must be communicated to the 
fishes of a lake when a dozen or more persons are on 
the ice skating, can be readily imagined. To remain 
out of the mud swimming about at such a time, would 
almost invariably result in death for many of them. 
That many do suffer great injuries from this cause is 
evident from the appearance of the water after the 
skaters have left. A little close observation will dis- 
close several fishes floating about on their backs in a 
dead or dying condition, while others will be feebly 
swimming around in the shallow water as if intoxi- 
cated, turning partly over now and then, and show- 
ing the white surface of their bellies as they vainly 
strive to recover their former strength and power of 
locomotion. If the shock has been a severe one to 
them, they will in time roll over on their backs and 
die; but, if it has been merely a slight sensation, the 
chances of their recovery are good. 
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Many of the fresh-water fishes live on the grasses 
and submarine ferns, which flourish so profusely at 
the bottom of the lakes, and winter does not inter- 
fere with their feeding grounds in the least. The 
rich soil at the bottom of the water keeps the mosses 
eternally green, while the water itself furnishes the 
nourishment to many of the plants. This vegetable 
matter is devoured by many kinds of fishes, sum- 
mer and winter, as also the mud on the bot- 
tom, which contains alimentary matter in e@ liy- 
ing or decomposing state. But a large number, even 
of the fresh-water fishes, are carnivorous, and as a 
rule they are more voracious than wild land animals. 
They are constantly in search of their prey, at- 
tacking or defending themselves with unusual fierce- 
ness. The savage ferocity of the sharks is well known, 
but they are no worse in proportion to their size 
than some of the smallest and prettiest fishes which 
we often see swimming about in the brooks and 
streams of our land. The size and strength of their 
prey has but little to do with the question of attack- 
ing them; the dimensions of the mouth and the 
strength of the teeth and jaws of the attacking party 
is the main thing taken into consideration. Fre- 
quently a fish with sharp hooked teeth is able to 
overpower and swallow another one considerably 
larger than itself. In seine nets fish are caught with 
the half-devoured forms of others in their jaws, which 
they have been unable to swallow. I have seen an 
eel float to the surface of the water in a dying condi- 
tion, which upon examination proved to be choked 
to death by a small black fish lodged in its throat, 
which in its voraciousness it had tried to swallow. 
In selecting their food in the winter-time, the carniy- 
orous fishes show but little choice, and if food is 
scarce they will frequently devour their own young. 
—George E. Walsh in Independent. 


Accorp1nG to the international agreement entered 
into a few months ago by the six powers bordering on 
the North Sea, viz., Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, and Denmark, the sale of spirits 
to fishermen and other persons on board of fishing 
vessels is prohibited. The exchange or barter of any 
article, especially the fish caught, nets, or any part of 
the gear or “equipage” of the fishing-boat, is also 
prohibited. The six countries engage to propose to 
their respective legislatures laws to carry this arrange- 
ment into effect, and to punish those who do not con- 
form to it. It is well thus to protect the fishermen 
and fishing interests from the destructive ravages of 
alcoholism, but it is certainly not less important to 
travelers by ocean steamers that they also be pro- 
tected by a kindred international agreement, supple- 
mented by appropriate and effective prohibitory leg- 
islation in the several countries, our own included. 


Presupice is the conjuror of imaginary wrongs— 
strangling truth, overpowering reason, making strong 


men weak and weak men weaker. God give us the 
large-hearted charity which “beafeth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things”—which “thinketh no evil.”—J. R. Mac- 
duff, D. D. 
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MUSIC AS A PROFESSION: A PHYSICIAN'S 
VIEW. 

(Dr. Henry G. Hanchetts, having been asked by a mother 
whether he would advise her to give her little boy a musi- 
cal education,—one of a “high standard,” and not “ the 
musical husks of Strauss or Sankey,—replies generally in 
the negative. His letter is published at length in the 
Christian Union, and we print the closing portions, below, 
as a contribution to the discussion of the subject.—Eps.]} 
Mosic has been called a refining and ennobling influ- 
ence, and has been considered a means of “ culture.” 
The fact seems to be quite otherwise. It certainly 
cannot be shown to be degrading, but it must be re- 
garded as absolutely inert. It is capable of intensi- 
fying the meaning of words in a certain limited range 
of expression, but this quality lends itself as readily 
to evil as to good. It has among its votaries some 
most refinded and cultured spirits, but side by side 
with them in every city, nay, in every concert audi- 
ence, can be found votaries no less deeply versed in 
musical lore, and no whit less sensitive to every fin- 
est musical point, but who are nevertheless of most 
degraded, coarse, and unrefined character. One may 
surely exercise his mind in the study of music, but 
if he considers some point of interpretation the work 
for the mind is ended in five minutes where five 
hour’s work for the finders is involved ; and should 
omission of practice occasion the loss of the five 
hour’s work, nearly five hours more must be spent to 
regain the ground, but the five minutes’ mental work 
on the piece or passage need not be repeated. If, on 
the other hand, the mind be bent upon the abstruse 
science of musical construction, thought is then ex- 
pended upon a subject that bas less relation to life 
than any other to which man’s mind has been turned 
with similar energy, save only the game of chess. No 
matter how deeply a man has thought about music, 
he has on account of that study no better judgment, 
no clear perceptions, and no broader grasp of any 
other subject that may be brought to his attention; 
but, on the contrary, his special branch has made 
such heavy demands upon his time and energies that 
he is narrowed and belittled in consequence, and the 
chances are that he has less common sense than falls 
to the share of men of equal natural ability but who 
have spent their lives in other callings. It is true 
other professions can be so pursued as to narrow and 
belittle the professor, and that they often are so pur- 
sued, and it would be a very mean thing to say what 
I have just written about the musical profession if it 
could be shown that the art to which the musician 
devotes his time and brains equals in value to him- 
self or to the world what he has sacrificed in gaining 
it. But such a thing cannot be shown. Music never 
revealed a new truth to any one or gave him a clearer 
view of an old; music never inspired a generous act 
or restrained from a mean one; music never moved 
any one to struggle after a higher life or made him 
dissatisfied with a degraded one. 

True it is that men often assert that good music 
makes them “better,” and that they are drawn 
nearer “ heaven” by its power, and it is hard to dis- 
pute the evidence of a man’s own words as to what 
goes on within him; but “ by their fruits ye shall 





12th inst., aged 65 years. 


know them,” and there be queer ideas of goodness 
and of heaven in some men’s minds. Of course, I do 
not mean to assert that the comparatively few per- 
sons who are especially sensitive to music are not 
put by it into a pleasant state of mind, akin to that 
produced in a healthy man by a good dinner, which 
makes the better side of their nature more accessible 
to any influence which may be brought to bear upon 
it; but I do mean to assert that music is a thing 
apart from the remaining interests of life,and that 
its pursuit begins, continues, and ends in itself. I do 
not deny the keen pleasure that is to be had from 
music, nor the restfulness it brings to those that can 
enjoy it when wearied by other pursuits. I only as- 
sert that the terrible price at which the power must 
be purchased to so use music that it may have these 
effects is too great to warrant me in advising any one 
to pay it who can be deterred by any argument or 
influence that I can bring to bear. Music is a pretty 
toy, a charming triviality, a graceful ornament, a 
costly luxury. It has its value, but it has been vastly 
overestimated. If your boy plays, the world will de- 
mand that he touch more keys in a second than any 
other player, or it will none of him; if he compose, 
he must be “ original,” yet in the fashion, or the 
world will none of him; if he teach, he must earn a 
living from those who will demand of him only that 
he fit them to win flattery from the rest of the world, 
or patrons will none of him. Moreover, if he suc- 
ceed, and the world smile upon him, his case is, per- 
haps, worse than ever; for approval by the world of 
one eminent in what is reckoned among the luxuries 
and pleasures means flattery without stint, and many 
a good man has fought difficulty upon difficulty 
bravely and successfully, to fall at last a victim to 
flattery and success. 





IF none were sick and none were sad, 
What service could we render? 
I think, if we were always glad, 
We scarcely could be tender. 
Did our beloved never need 
Our patient ministration, 
Earth would grow cold and miss, indeed, 
Its sweetest consolation. 
If sorrow never claimed our heart 
And every wish were granted, 
Patience would die and hope depart, 
Life would be disenchanted. 
—J. Besemeres. 





It is a considerable part of the progress of human 
society that the standard of morality and conduct for 
the coarser sex is approaching that which is instinc- 
tively set for the finer sex.— Munger. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 

EmPrror WILLIAM of Germany died Third month 9th, 
1888. His son, the Crown Prince, whose illness has been 
the cause of such anxiety, was unable to reach home before 
his father’s death. Since his arrival he has been proclaimed 
Emperor Frederick III. 

Henry Berau, the founder of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, died in New York on the 
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Tue heavy northeast rain-storm which set in shortly 
before noon on Third month 11th, 1888, continued without 
intermission all day and night up to 11 o'clock, when the 
wind, which had blown briskly all that time, veered round 
to the northwest, and the nearest approach to a “ blizzard ” 
that we are permitted to have in this latitude began to 
manifest itself. In Philadelphia the storm interrupted all 
railway traffic, caused a general cessation of telegraphic 
communication with other cities, which continued for sev- 
eral days, causing great anxiety and much suffering. 
definite idea of its extent or the Joss occasioned by the sus- 


pension of business can yet be given, but it certainly is | 


without its parallel in this latitude. 


NOTICES. 


*,.* The Third Conference of Parents, School Commit- 
tees and others interested, under the care of The Com- 
mittee on Education of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, will be held on Seventh-day, Third month 17th, 
1888, at Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, com- 
mencing at 10 o’clock a.m. Punctual attendance is de- 
sired. The subjects for consideration are: 

1. How can we raise the standard of honor among our 
pupils, and how manage those who are refractory ? 

2. How should writing be taught? 

All interested are invited to attend. 

Wm. Wape Griscom, Clerk. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 
Royal BakING PowpDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


This powder never varies, 





WALL PAPERS. 


Great advantages at retail. These prices are for new Spring 
Styles, perfect and full length 


Beautiful Golds, . ° : 

Elegant Three-Metal Papers, 
Felt or Cartridge Papers, . 20 Cents. 
Heavy Embossed Golds, . 35 Cents. 


We send free, to any address in the country, a full line of 


AL DAMEN & C0, - — 06 Meret set 


QUEEN &Ca.s 24 CHESTNUT St 


15 Cents. 
20 Cents. 


403 Coestuat St. 


No | 


*,* The Temperance Committee of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting will hold a Temperance Meeting at West Chester 
Friends’ meeting-house on First-day afternoon, Third 
month 18th, at 2 o’clock. 


J. Byron Tuomas, Clerk. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER aND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 





HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. Tents STREET, PaILaDA. 
Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


| RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
THoMPsON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Rtreet. 


R, RICHARDS, 
1441 N. 12th St 


For 1888 ts better than ever, and should be in the hands 
of every person contemplating buying 


It con 5 E E D $ 

oO 

PLANTS ‘ BULBS. i: 8 Colored plates 
thousands of Illustrations, and nearly 150 pages, telling 
what to buy, and where to get it, and naming lowest prices 
for honest goods. Price of GUIDE only 10 cents, includ- 
ing @ Certificate good for 10 cents worth of Seeds. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 
ochester, N. ¥, 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 

plements, and Fertili- 

zers. Removed to 2043 and 

a A.) Philadelphia, 

eapest largest variety. 

Every conceivable implement of 

i, farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 

= izers. It ig a curiosity, gpa of 
t interest to every utili 

see the establishment. If you 

* cannot get here, write for wants. 

* Tam in communication with all 

the Agricultural implement buil- 

ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE Forms of LirE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SurPLUs of about Two MILL- 
Ions. §@" ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8, STEPHENS. _ Bec. HENRY Cc. BROWN. 











INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Committee, 


THE GI RARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. — rresiaent, errmvcHAM B. MORRIS. 


Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
__No. 2020 | CHESTNUT STREET. ~ Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER 8 BISPHAM 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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ans eae“ | MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
38 $5 to | Eevtnan Gortitcsenens CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, . . . . . . $2,000,000 
10026 & enchengeatio for Securities mentioned PAID 1N (CASH), . ° ° 1,000,000. 


Ww. are also payable in cash on 
demand. Inthe | MORTCAGE DEPARTMENT 
in amounts of $300 and upwards, at 52 6 





DEBENTURES — 


Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusivel 


int t. payable half yearly. ye the eyes | upon Western Farm Mortgages, and held in trust by the Ameri- 


and 10 months we have been in business we 








have Joaned $11,156,430, and $6,794,690 of interest and can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 
<n ncipal was returned promptly to investors. bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
acipal and interest fully Guesenpees by Capital and | make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 
surplus of $1,105,016. In other departments, up to 
is assared. More than a Million Dollars GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
1 o% have thus been invested, returns on which 
O average largely in excess of Ten per cent. OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILA.,S E. cor.4th & Chestnut. 
J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE Co. BOSTON, 23 Court Street ® LONDON, ENGLAND. 0m 
New York Mng’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 243 Broadway. SEND FOR PAM PH LET. _ 
GEORGE W. HAN COCK, _ FIRST- CLASS FARM TEER axp se 
REAL ESTATE, ' MORTGAGES & 7'er! 48> 8'cr 
Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. |} perannum. Apply or address or RICHARD CADBURY, 


REEVES, ALSOP & CO. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND | a Denver, Colorado. 


GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. | 
OFFICES: {Fo 717 Walnut Street, 


Fortieth «& Lancaster Avenue. 


~ QUEEN & C0. 924 Cuestwurs: 


eke 7 AC 
ORDERS 


EASTERN AGENT, 
308 Walnut St., ‘Phila., Pa. 


CARDEN 


CALENDAR 


Jubilee Edition, isss. 
Established 1838. In cele- 
brating our golden anniver- 
‘ary, we will make a present 
m of one packet of Dreer’s 
Gelden Cluster Wax 
Rean to every one who 
mentions this paper and re- 
mits 1 5c. in stemps to cover 
cost of finest ca e ever 
iseved of Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, and every garden 
ssene ie containing two 

lates end hundreds 

































nach, 
«0s Chestaut st. 


Jacos J. SrYER. T. WALTER STYER. 


STYER BROTHERS, 
NURSERYMEN, 


GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES, VINES AND PLANTS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ETC. 
CONCORDVILLE ,DELAWARE CO., PA | : 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples, No Charge. 


“VO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X Q) N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, . ue ora from 9th and Green ahen), PHILADEL PHIA. 

















\ [ORTG. ORTGAGES Petmeigall and Interest GUARANTEED. Best of Reference furnished. Dur- 

ing the past five years we have furnished these 6} and 7 per ceut. 1st Mortgages 

on Western “on Western farms to many it to many investors in Penn,, N. J., Del., N. Y.,and Md. Ask those who hold them how they 
like them. Company Incorporated 1885, Send for bulletin describing Loans now on hand for sale. 


6% as. DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST COMPANY. 7 


FICES— 


703 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. | 38 PARK ROW, New York. 


EDWARD ForsYTHE, Mang’r. RICH. E. CARPENTER, Mang’r. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
144 8. Orn iawad PULAOELIINA. 
CAPITAL PAID UP, . ‘ -  $1,000,000.00. 
SURPLUS, . ‘ ‘ . ‘ ; ° . ° - 140,000.00. 
RESERVE LIABILITY, ; ° . ° 1,000,000.00. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 


WILLIAM HACKER, S. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, ' RICHARD W.CLAY, ' WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, 


CAPITAL, $750,0 200. SURPLUS, $349,307. 


AVINCS perarneen 


J. B, WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 
and Principal returned to Investors. No delay. Not a dollar lost. 


To encourage sav ings, the obligations of this Company are given in amounts of $5 and upwards, with 
57 ttached, These obligations can, at any time, be exchange.' for 6 ¢ First Mortgage Real 
Estate Debenture Bond 3 of th's Company, in amounts of S300 and upwards, securities deposited with, and 
bonds certis oO by, THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO.. of New York. 


This is a great opportunity for persons of small means. 
FOR CALS tour new YORK 
%0 BENTURE BONDS .... ccickste 
AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 
For pamphlet with full information, and 450 testimonials, address 


0 B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or UERNRY DICKINSUN, New York Manager, 243 Proadway. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. (Full Paid) 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


and iv cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am- 
ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 

GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MIL".ER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor. 
Drrecrors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph S. Harris, Winthrop Smith, 

Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas. 
H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 





Friends’ Printing House 8. W % d Arch Streets Philadelphia. 





